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The late Claudia Muzio . . -i 


. « = Whose artistry still lives on records 





Ottorino Respighi and the Music 
of the New Italy 


By PHILIP MILLER 


fully the about-face of modern Italian 

music than the late Ottorino Res- 
pighi. One has never, until recently, looked 
for any unusual resourcefulness in the Ital- 
ians. The greatest of them have been re- 
markable for their natural musicality rather 
than for subtlety. After its preliminary strug- 
gles the Italian opera (which is almost the 
same as saying Italian music since 1600) has 
always concerned itself more with matter 
than manner. Melody, the most prized of 
Italian attributes, has been sufficient unto it- 
self — hence the waltz accompaniments of 
Donizetti and the early Verdi. 


Pors no composer illustrates more 


Today, a generation which has known Tos- 
canini realizes that a -great change began 
with the mature Verdi. The old attitude had 
a final flare-up in Puccini, and a feebler 
flicker in Giordano, but meanwhile Italy has 
produced such men as Malipiero, Casella, 
Montemezzi, Pizzetti and Respighi. The opera 
is no longer the sole field of Italian en- 
‘deavor. The ideal of melody for its own sake 
has been deserted — giving way to orches- 
tration, form and harmonic color. Indeed 
there is a tendency to go to the other ex- 
treme — so to concentrate on brilliance and 
tone-painting that the hearer is often left 
with no special impression of the essentially 
musical content of what he has just heard. 


Respighi was not one of the great melo- 
dists. Not that his works are by any means 
lacking in tunes — quite the contrary — but 
the tunes are of secondary importance. Per- 
haps a realization of this fact led him to 
seek out old music and arrange it for mod- 
ern orchestra. And this antiquarian interest, 
together with his technical facility, may per- 
haps be held responsible for his. often criti- 
cized “mixture of styles.” Like Saint-Saens, 
he was a Jack-of-all-schools, lacking, per- 
haps more than anything else, concentration. 
It is his superb workmanship which we can- 
not help but admire — his ability to paint 
with lavish strokes, and gorgeous colors. 


Respighi was born at Bologna, July 9, 
1879. After receiving some instruction from 
his father, he entered the Liceo Musicale at 
Bologna, where his masters were Sarti, Torchi 
and Martucci. In 1899 he was awarded a di- 
ploma for his mastery of the violin, and in 
1901 another for composition. He completed 
his studies in Berlin with Max Bruch, and in 
Petrograd with Rimski-Korsakov — which 
accounts for the salient features of his art. 
He was for many years professor of composi- 
tion at the Liceo di Santa Cecilia and at the 
American Academy in Rome. He visited 
America several times, as conductor and pian- 
ist, and to be present at the first perform- 
ances of his works. 


Active in practically every branch of musi- 
cal composition, he is best known to us by 
his orchestral works, many of which have 
found an apparently permanent place in the 
repertoiries of our leading orchestras. The 
first of these compositions to attract univer- 


sal attention was Le fontane di Roma, com- 
posed in 1916, and first performed in Rome 
under Toscanini, February 10, 1918, at a 
concert for the benefit of disabled soldiers. 
America first heard it at a New York Phil- 
harmonic concert, on February 13 of the fol- 
lowing year. “In this symphonic poem,” we 
are told, “the composer has endeavored to 
give expression to the sentiments and visions 
suggested to him by four of Rome’s foun- 
tains, contemplated at the hour in which 
their character is most in harmony with the 
surrounding landscape, or in which their 
beauty appears most impressive to the ob- 
server. The first part of the poem, inspired 
by the Fountain of the Valle Giulia, depicts 
a pastoral landscape; droves of cattle pass 
and disappear in the fresh, damp mists of 
a Roman dawn. A sudden loud and insistent 
blast of horns above the trills of the whole 
orchestra introduces the second part, “The 
Triton Fountain.’ It is like a joyous call, 
summoning troops of naiads and tritons, who 
come running up, pursuing each other and 
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mingling in a frenzied dance between jets of 
water. Next there appears a solemn theme, 
born on the modulations of the orchestra. It 
is the ‘Fountain of Trevi’ at mid-day. The 
solemn theme, passing from the wood to the 
brass instruments, assumes a triumphal char- 
acter. Trumpets peal; across the radiant sur- 
face of the water there passes Neptune's 
chariot, drawn by sea-horses and following 
a train of sirens and tritons. The procession 
then vanishes, while faint trumpets blasts re- 
sound in the distance. The fourth part, the 
‘Villa Medici Fountain’, is announced by a 
sad theme, which rises above a subdued war- 
bling. It is the nostalgic hour of sunset. The 
air is full of the sound of tolling bells, birds 
twittering, leaves rustling. Then all dies 
peacefully into the silence of the night.” 


In this composition we find Respighi at 
his best and most characteristic. Though cer- 
tainly not without influences — Rimski-Kor- 
sakov, Debussy, Wagner, Strauss, even a hint 
of Sibelius — the composer here shows his 
own individuality. The work was an instant 
success — and its subsequent popularity 
prompted the composer to call it his “Sin- 
fonica Baedeckeriana.”’ Its success determined 
his future course, leading to the three later 
Roman poems. Of the two available record- 
ings of the Fountains, neither is completely 
satisfying. The English Columbia set, under 
the direction of Molajoli, is the newer. and 
benefits by greater clarity and smoothness. 
We miss in it, however, the vitality and ex- 
citement which Coates managed to convey in 
his early Victor version. 


Of the Pines of Rome I have already writ- 
ten at some length (in the June issue of the 
American Music Lover). In this work, it will 
be remembered, Respighi invented his fam- 
ous device of including a gramophone record 
in his scoring. This one feature has monopo- 
lized most of the discussion which the work 
has aroused. Written in 1925, it was per- 
formed the following year in Rome. 


Next in the Roman sequence is the less 
successful Vetrate di chiesa, or Church win- 
dows, composed in 1926. The four windows 
represented are The flight into Egypt, St. 
Michael the archangel, Morning devotions of 
Santa Clara and St. Gregory the great. The 
work has been described as “only comely 
music, well modeled by a talented man, but 
of no lasting importance.” It has not been 
recorded. 

Feste Romane, however, is a different story. 
It brings the Roman cycle to a brilliant con- 
clusion. Completed in 1928, it was given its 
first performance by Toscanini in New York, 
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February 21, 1929. Of the orchestration Res- 
pighi has said, “It represents the maximum 
of orchestral sonority and color.” Like its 
predecessors it is in four sections, this time 
depicting the festivals of Rome. The first 
picture takes us‘ back to the Circus Maximus 
in Ancient times. The people are celebrating 
with Nero. Beneath the barbaric and breath- 
taking splendor of the occasion is heard the 
chant of the martyrs, finally drowned out in 
the tumult. The second picture is called 
Jubilee. Mingled in the festivities we hear 
the prayers of pilgrims, and the pealing of 
church bells. The October festival is cele- 
brated in the hunt, followed by an evening 
of love and wine. There is a serenade, for 
which Respighi uses a mandolin in his scor- 
ing. The festival of Epiphany is a happy af- 
fair, introducing the dancing of the Sal- 
tarello. The October section has been effec- 
tively recorded by Molajoli for Italian 
Columbia. 


Other orchestral works include the early 
Concerto for piano (1902), and Concerto all’ 
antica for violin, the latter of which was 
never published. In 1915 he wrote a Sin- 
fonia drammatica, now virtually forgotten. 
More important is the Concerto in the Mixo- 
lydian Mode, of which the composer wrote 
“Throughout, as in my other works in this 
style. it is my intention not to recreate the 
exact accents of Plainchant, but to utilize the 
very beautiful harmonic quality of some of 
these modes, which possess a richness in- 
comparably greater than the more common 
modern scales.” 


The symphonic poem, Ballata della gno- 
midi, composed in 1920, has been described 
as “most trying in length and cacophonous 
realism.” The Toccata for piano and orches- 
tra was first performed with the composer 
at the piano by the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra under Mengelberg, No- 
vember 28, 1928. “In its form,” the com- 
poser explained, “this work approximates the 
old form of the toccata as found in Fresco- 
baldi, naturally filled with the modern spirit 
and modernized through the character of the 
harmonies. The composition is divided into 
three parts, played without interruption.” 
Metamorphoseon, a theme and variations in 
the twelfth mode, was written for the semi- 
centennial of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, and performed under Koussevitzky on 
the seventh of November, 1930. 

Particularly charming are his two suites 
of old dances and airs for the lute, arranged 
for modern orchestra. The score states that 
Respighi “has respected all the harmonic 
characteristics appropriate to the period and 








character of this music, in which many things 
regarded by the grammarians as errors were 
done deliberately.” Part of the first suite was 
recorded some years ago by Fonotipia. The 
second, third and fourth movements of the 
second suite (Danza rustica, Campane Paris- 
iane and Bergmasca) have been made by Vin- 
cenzo Bellezza and the Royal Opera Orches- 
tra, Covent Garden (see Victor discs 11138- 
39). Though the recording is scarcely a 
model of clarity, the performance has vital- 
ity. A happy feature of the scoring is the 
use of two harpsichords. This work should 


be compared with the delightful Capriol suite 
of Peter Warlock. 


To the success of these two suites we are 
indebted for a third conceived along the 
same general lines. This is Gli ucelli. As the 
title implies, each movement represents the 
song of a bird. These songs are taken from 
the works of various old masters, and are 
here treated with a rather sly and unexpected 
wit. There is frank humor in the portrait of 
the hen, and some sarcasm in the treatment 
of the nightingale. Thé melody of the latter 
section is from an anonymous old English 
composition, and it is thrown into relief 
against a kind of parody on the Waldweben 
from Siegfried. The old music bears its mod- 
ern dress happily enough. The Belgian 
branch of Columbia is responsible for an ex- 
cellent pair of discs, made by the Brussels 
Conservatory Orchestra, under the direction 
of Désiré Defauw. The records have never 
been released in this country. 


More or less in the same category is the 
ballet based on music by Rossini, called La 
boutique fantasque. Commissioned for the use 
of the Russian Ballet, the work has proven 
itself capable of standing up simply as 
music, and is not infrequently heard. A re- 
cording of selections, made by Eugene Goos- 
sens with the Royal Opera Orchestra, has 
been withdrawn from the Victor catalog. Of 
the Rossiniana suite, composed of material 
left over from La boutique fantasque, Colum- 
bia has a magnificent set by Sir Thomas 
Beecham with the London Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. 


The three Bach choral preludes and the 
Passacaglia, transcribed for orchestra, were 
not an overwhelming success. The best of 
them is Nun komm’ der Heiden Heiland, but 
they are generally disappointing. 


Of the chamber music it is necessary only 
to speak of the Doric Quartet and the Trittico 
Botticelliano. The former is an unconven- 
tional work in a single movement, exhibiting 
all the composer’s harmonic resourcefulness 


and his ability to forego the brilliance of 
the symphony orchestra. The Botticelli pieces 
follow his favorite pattern, but are written 
for chamber orchestra, and comprise only 
three pictures, as opposed to the usual four. 
The paintings called Primavera, The adora- 
tion of the Magi and The birth of Venus fur- 
nish the inspiration of the music. Here the 
composer's study of old music stands him 
in good stead, and he makes effective use 
of old Plainchant melodies. 


Of the operas only the more recent essays 
are known in America. Re Enzo, Semirama, 
Maria Vittoria, La bella addormata nel bosco, 
and // ponticello dei sospiri need not detain 
us now. It was with La campana sommersa 





OTTORINO RESPIGHI 


that he became known to us as a composer 
for the stage. Produced at the Metropolitan 
Opera in 1928, in the presence of the com- 
poser, with a distinguished cast including 
Rethberg, Martinelli, de Luca and Pinza, and 
Serafin at the conductor’s stand, the work 
enjoyed a little day of success. After the 
passage of eight years, however, the impres- 
sion which remains is of the glorious singing 
of Rethberg in a tremendously difficult part, 
rather than the undoubted merits of the 
opera. Martinelli, too, gave one of the best 
performances of his career, but one remem- 
bers his impersonation rather than the music 
he sang. The score was melodious enough — 
bordering occassionally on Puccini, but with- 
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out Puccini’s flare. Orchestrally, of course, 
the opera was a rich one — perhaps too 
rich for the good of the stage. One felt, too, 
that the libretto was too German and heavily 
laden with symbolism to carry the music. The 
vocal style was rather fragmentary and lack- 
ing in line — overdoing the Italian arioso 
idea. Though the floridity of Rautendelein’s 
music was obviously intended as musical 
characterization, there was little reality 
about the people on the stage — with the 
exception of Martinelli’s Heinrich. With all 
its weaknesses the score contained much fine 
music — much that would bear reviving, 
though the opera does not take its place 
among the immortal masterpieces. 


Maria Egiziaca is a kind of operatic mys- 
tery play, lasting a little less than an hour. 
It was given its premiere under the com- 
poser’s direction in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
at a Philharmonic pension fund concert, 
March 16, 1932. The cast included several 
young singers whose names are better known 
today than they were at that time — Char- 
lotte Boerner, Nelson Eddy, Myrtle Leonard, 
Helen Gleason and Alfred Tedesco. The style 
was that of melodic recitative, without set 
numbers. Preserving a religious atmosphere 
throughout, the composer was at his best in 
the death scene. W. J. Henderson wrote that 
here he “reached a level of artistic refine- 
ment and musical vision not found in any 
previous work.” Lawrence Gilman, on the 
other hand, was bored. The work, he says, is 
not among Respighi’s inspired creations; it 
abounds in platitudes under halos; it has no 
fervor or distinction. 


Belgafor, the ballet Belkis, regina di Saba 
and the 1934 opera, La fiamma, have yet to 
be heard in America. The last, we are told, 
represents a return to the people. In it we 
find again the broad melodic declamation of 
seventeenth century opera, “a personal, mod- 
ern interpretation of the old recitative .... 
Accents of unsuspected power even if not 
highly personal. Above all, in the great 
choral scenes of vast polyphonic architecture 
there is page after page of sculptural relief 
and even of monumental grandeur. There is 
fine balance throughout between drama and 
color, between humanity and background, be- 
tween expressive potency and decorative de- 
tail.” The premiere was a great success in 
Rome. 


It remains, then, only to speak of the 
songs — and there are some who feel that 
here, in the intimacy of this medium which 
offers so little inducement for the spectacu- 
lar, the composer expresses himself most sin- 
cerely. It may be that, married to a singer 
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of distinction and taste, he received help and 
inspiration from his wife. In any case, he 
has learned a lesson from the Germans and 
the French, and has played his part in the 
development of what we may call the Italian 


Lied. 


His best-known song was also his first — 
the celebrated Nebbie. (This has been record- 
ed by Fleta for H. M. V. — dise DA1038). 
Built on a scale-line melody, the song is a 
masterpiece of expressiveness. Also highly 
admired is the second song, Nevicata. But 
there are a number of others which are 
worthy of a place in the world’s song-litera- 
ture. Van li effluvi de la rose, an effective 
D’Annunzio setting; the delicate Pioggia; the 
striking Canto funebre, on an Italian trans- 
lation from Shelley; La fine, with words 
from Tagore; the French lyrics, Au milieu 
du jardin, the two Noels anciens and Le repos 
en Egypte — all are worthy the attention of 
singers. For now at last the Italians are 
learning to use their melody — and these 
Respighi songs are notable for their grace- 
fulness — as a means of setting poetry to 
music. 


Larger vocal works include [l tramonto 
(Shelley), La sensitiva (Shelley), and La 
primavera (Constant Zarian), the latter for 
orchestra, chorus and solo voices. 


Though Respighi’s credo, which he gave 
to a Musical America interviewer upon his 
arrival in New York in 1924, has been often 
quoted, I may be pardoned for using it once 
more to bring these observations to a close. 


“Atonality? Thank heaven, that’s done for. 
The future course of music? Who can say? 
I believe that every composer should first of 
all be individual. As for dissonance, it has 
its place as a medium of tone color. It is the 
same with polytonality. For its own sake it 
is abhorrent to me, but as a means of ex- 
pression it has important uses. 


“When I say that atonality is “done for,’ 
I mean it is, so far as modern Italian musi- 
cians are concerned. In some sense Italy’s 
contemporary school — Pizzetti, Alfano, De 
Sabata, Tommassini, Casella, Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco, Malipiero and others — had their 
beginning in impressionism. We stem from 
this school, but for some years we have not 
been of it. The Italian genius is for melody 
and clarity. Today there is a notable return 
to the less sophisticated music of the past— 
in harmony to the church modes and in form 
to the suite of dances and other charming 
forms. This is no doubt good, providing we 
all cling to our own individualities and 
really express them.” 
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Japan Inspires an American Composer 


By CLAUDE LAPHAM 


(Mr. Claude Lapham, an American pianist and 
composer, by a curious series of events, composed 
in 1933 a Japanese opera, which Japan is said to 
have hailed as the first authentic work of its kind. 
Mr. Lapham lived in Japan, following the composi- 
tion of his opera, for several years during which 
time he made a special study of Japanese music, 
and developed a style of composition which is basi- 
cally idiomatic alihough structurally European. His 
work in behalf of the Japanese is said to have 
gained for him the sobriquet of the “Japanese Am- 
bassador of Music.” At our request, Mr. Lapham 
has outlined just how all this came about. In an 
early issue, we will publish an article by him deal- 


ing further with Japan and her music. — Editor) 
ee 
should compose the first Japanese 
opera ever to be written! Where did 


you ever get the idea?” This has been re- 
peatedly asked of me. 


TRANGE that an American musician 





The idea came to me with the blending of 
several facts — namely, that although Mme. 
Butterfly has a semi-Japanese story, scarcely 
one musician would claim authenticity for the 
fact of the music being Japanese, (this, with- 
out any reflection on its essential qualities) 
all agreeing that it is definitely of Italian 
derivation, albeit a few Japanese themes oc- 
cur; also, the story itself scarcely pleases the 
Japanese nationalistic feeling, even though it 
is a true one about an American official in 
Japan. An opera, I believed, should be en- 
tirely Japanese in spirit, and predominantly 
so in its music. 


And*so, imbued with the optimism of the 
composer who loves his music for Art’s sake, 
I approached the Japanese Association of 
Los Angeles. Fate lent a hand, as I was di- 
rected to a Japanese newspaper man — whose 
wife was a prima donna, Mme. Miyoshi Su- 
gimachi by name, trained in the Italian 
schooling. 


Then ensued months of serious study by 
myself of every available source of Japan- 
ese music, after which I began to compose. 
I knew little about the language, except its 
general context, but despite these difficul- 
ties, the opera was soon completed. Then fol- 
lowed the casting and gruelling rehearing of 
the cast of principals, all of whom were 
American with the exception of Mme. Sugi- 


machi. To everyone’s surprise, we found that 
the Japanese language is more singable even 
than the Italian, as there are no double con- 
sonants or vowels, but one nasal one. 


And so my Japanese opera, Sakura (Cherry 
Blossom) was given a world premiere in the 
Hollywood Bowl on June 24, 1933, with a 
cast of 2,000, being produced as a pageant. 
20,000 people came to see it, at its initial per- 
formance. (This opera will be produced this 
summer during the Rose Festival in Portland. 
Ore., and will also be presented at Seattle 
and San Francisco. — Editor) 


The fame of this opera travelled to Japan, 
and subsequently I travelled to the Orient 
where for the year following, I toured China 
as the musical director of a revue company 
from Broadway, New York. After the close 
of the season in Shanghai, I left for Tokyo 
at the invitation of the Columbia Record 
Company of Japan. 


Japan now became an endless source of 
inspiration to me, and during my residence 
there I composed, practiced, studied, and ad- 
vanced farther in my musical career than in 
all the preceding years. I kept my home a 
secret, avoiding social contacts, and com- 
posed with a veritable mania — some five 
volumes of music — all with no thought of 
their commercial value, but rather because 
it permitted an outlet to my musical energy. 
Among these works were a first Japanese 
Symphony, a Concerto for piano and orches- 
tra, and a sonata, for which I received a 
medal. Other works included a Geisha Suite, 
some Violin and Vocal Solos, ete. 


I had been invited by Columbia to coach, 
direct and head their music department, with 
special emphasis on their jazz band; for the 
Japanese like American jazz. Thanks to a 
previous Times Square training, I was able 
to be successful in this field. This company, 
however, was not interested at that time in 
my classical Japanese compositions, which 
were later to be endorsed by another Japan- 
ese recording concern. 


A word about my opinions might be timely. 
Japdnese music is not easy to understand. In 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Gréiry — and the French Revolution 
By PETER HUGH REED 


r r YO most people, we dare say, Grétry is 
but a name more or less vaguely as- 
sociated with music. Few are prob- 

ably aware that in his time — the latter 
part of the 18th century — Grétry was one of 
France’s most successful musicians, for today 
he is a much neglected composer. The fact 
that musical historians refer to him as “the 
most conspicuous figure of the period,” and 
also as the founder of the French comedy- 
opera school, does not in itself promote in- 
terest outside of a conservatory. When the 
music of a composer, such as he, is unheard 
in public, not many people take the trouble 
to acquaint themselves with the content of his 
scores. 


Very few compositions of Grétry are on 
records. In this country, he has been repre- 
sented only by a soprano aria from his opera 
Zémire et Azor (now withdrawn) and an un- 
identified Gavotte. In England and France, 
the case however is somewhat different — 
for in both countries there are several im- 
portant examples of his art to be found on 
records. The most representative and out- 
standing of these is a suite from his opera 
La Rosiére Républicaine*. The charm and 
vivacity of this music, the manner in which 
it was composed, and the unique way in which 
it came to be recorded, prompts an interest 
in Grétry,.which we feel certain our readers 
will assuredly share. 


The fact that Grétry has been neglected to 
date by recording companies is comprehen- 
sible, for after all he receives scant attention 
in the concert halls. Even though his most 
ardent admirers like to call him the ‘Moliére 
of music,’ one cannot — except by a large 
stretch of imagination — acclaim him as 
one of the world’s greatest composers, nor 
even as one of the greatest of his own time. 
When we consider that Gluck, Haydn and 
Mozart were among his immediate contem- 
poraries, the reason is readily understood. 
Grétry is perhaps best classified as the Franz 


*Recorded by Pathé in Paris — their discs Nos. 
PD 7 and 8; which are to be repressed by domestic 
Columbia in the near future. 
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Lehar or the Arthur Sullivan of his day; 
and as such may be regarded. 

Over a period of 35 years — 1768 to 
1803 — he composed some 50 operas, the 
best of which were based on comedy. His 
success in this field was undeniably due to 
a remarkably fertile imagination, an excep- 
tionally well-proportioned dramatic sense, a 
similar feeling for melodic declamation, and 
also for the fact that his best works — al- 
though founded on comedy — were never 
trivial or trite. 


André Ernest Modeste Grétry was born at 
Liège in 1741. At an early age, his father, 
a violinist, placed him in a cathedral choir, 
where due to the severe treatment of the di- 
rector he failed to show any aptitude for 
music. His talent apparently did not evince 
itself until in his early teens, when it was 
developed by listening to Italian operas — 
popular at that period. At seventeen, he 
composed his first music, which though un- 
successful nevertheless procured for him the 
means to go to Rome to study. There his 
eagerness to compose interfered with his 
studies, and his teachers eventually gave him 
up in despair. His inability to grasp harmony 
at this time, a factor which he never con- 
quered, was largely the cause of his dis- 
missal. This also was the main reason why he 
never acquired true greatness, although 
through his development of the expression of 
words in melody he irrefutably proved that 
his mission was music. 


Grétry’s first French comic-opera was given 
at Geneva in 1767, and was followed by a 
half dozen other scores in the next three 
years, none of which seems to have had any 
marked success. With the production of 
Zémire et Azor in Paris in 1771, his name 
however became established, and from this 
time onward for over thirty years, despite 
many setbacks, he enjoyed a popularity of 
unusual magnitude. 


From 1771 to 1813, the year of his death, 
Grétry was regarded as one of France’s most 
distinguished musicians. During this period, 
he composed one or more operas annually. 








i 


A considerable wit and a brilliant con- 
versationalist, he numbered among his friends 
not only the outstanding literary men of his 
day but some of the most influential people 
in public life. At the French Court, he was 
the fortunate possessor of many powerful 
patrons, and was evidently highly regarded 
by Marie Antoinette since we find him re- 
ferred to as the “musician of the Queen.” 
During the reign of Louis XVI and his ill- 
fated spouse, Grétry was, as a matter of fact, 
the recipient of many distinctions and pen- 
sions, and during the French Revolution, 
through which he passed unharmed because 
he wisely conformed to the dictates of the 
times, he was also honored upon more than 
one occasion. In 1802, Napoleon made him 
a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, upon 
the institution of that order, and likewise 
granted him a pension as compensation for 
the losses he sustained during the Reign of 
Terror. 


Regarding Grétry’s part in the French Re- 
volution, and the composition of his opera 
La Rosiére Républicaine, we are indebted for 
our facts to M. Henry-Jacques, and his in- 
teresting little booklet, which accompanied 
our Pathé records of the Suite from this 
work. 


When the Revolution broke out, Grétry it 
appears — like Cherubini, Kreutzer, Dalay- 
rac and others — was requested by the new 
regime to collaborate for the formation of 
a new art, which the change of affairs natur- 
ally required. 


In order to regain his former success in the 
theatre, he had to sacrifice more and more 
to the altered trend of thought of the day 
and compose his portion of the so-called 
“Sans-Culotte”’** pieces. Thus he wrote 
among others, his operas Basile, Denys le 
Tyrant, Amour et Patriotisme, Les Deux 
Convents, to a script by Robert de I’Isle (re- 
nowned for the Marseillaise), and La 
Rosière Républicaine or Fête de la Raison. 


La Rosiére Républicaine, according to the 
French writer we have noted, was “beyond 
doubt the best piece he wrote during the 
Revolution.” Its libretto was the work of 
Sylvain Maréchal. In one act, the action of 
the opera takes place in front of a church. 
When the curtain arises women are praying 
on bended knees before the closed doors of 
the church. Their chorus, interspersed with 
fragments from the Ave Maria, the Pater 





**Sans-Culotte, which literally means “without 
breeches,” was the name given in scorn, at the be- 
ginning of the French Revolution by the nobility 
of the court to the democrats of Paris, 
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and the Confiteor is said to be most effective. 
Lysis, the young heroine of the piece, comes 
in to offer thanks to heaven for having ob- 
tained the virginal rose, which marks her 
as La Rosière (this was the term given to a 
young girl who was selected once a year 
as the most chaste one of a community). 
Alison, her sweetheart, then arrives on the 
scene, and having been converted to the new 
doctrine, proceeds to convert the young girl 





and also the priest of the parish. The latter, 
full of fervor like all neophytes, sings lustily 
his new state of mind: 


“To the devil la calotte (the priests), 
To the devil the marotte (foolish fancy). 
I’ve become a sans-culotte, 

I’ve become a sans-culotte.” 


Suddenly, the doors of the church are swung 
open and upon the altar appears the God- 
dess of Reason. At this sight, filled with the 
new spirit, all on the stage dance to the 
tune of the Carmagnole.*** 


The action of the opera, although not very 
complicated nor original, nevertheless seems 
to have met with some opposition. Due to be 
presented the first of January, 1793 under its 


***The Carmagnole, a song at first popular with 
the French soldiers, was later adopted by the people 
as one of the principal ones of the Revolution. 
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original title The Feast of Reason, it was 
condemned at the last minute by the Commit- 
tee of Public Well-Being as being too licen- 
tious. On the 3lst of August, it was an- 
nounced again (supposedly rewritten and 
purified), but the explosion of the powder 
factory of Grenelle prevented its production. 
It was not until the 26th of December that 
it was given at the “Theatre of the Arts” or 
“The National Opera.” The famous revolu- 
tionary comedian Lays played the role of 
the priest, and Vestris danced before the 
altar with Mlles. Adeline and Pérignon, 
dressed as nuns. In spite of its good will, the 
piece had little success. The public enjoyed 
only the final ballet, founded on a pleasant 
series of airs of the old regime, and a force- 
ful last number based on the Carmagnole. 


Grétry is said to have been so proud of 
his “revolutionary” works, that he did not 
have them printed. People were familiar 
with their names, and apparently with the 
best of their musical numbers. (We suspect 
that publication arrangements during this 
period were not too easily accomplished). 


The manner in which the ballet music of 
La Rosiére Républicaine was discovered is 
yet another story. It was quite by accident 
that Selmar Meyrowitz, the French conduc- 
tor, while doing some research work recently 
in the library of the State Opera in Berlin, 
found a little note book with the title on its 
cover of La Rosiére Républicaine, Ballet. 
Charmed by the music, M. Meyrowitz con- 
ceived the idea of arranging a Suite from it. 
The pieces however were so short and the 
instrumentation so elementary (these ap- 
parently were only Grétry’s notes for the 
ballet) that he found it necessary to adopt 
them rather freely. Following the examples 
of his teacher and friend, Felix Mottl, the 
eminent conductor of Bayreuth, who re-or- 
chestrated similar airs, Meyrowitz according- 
ly rewrote the instrumentation without alter- 
ing its essential characteristics. It only re- 
mains to add that Pathé recorded this Suite, 
and thus made available a wholly charming 
and most engratiating group of pieces by an 
unfortunately neglected composer of 18th 
century fame. 


The Suite, which is recorded on two ten- 
inch discs, is made up of eight numbers, two 
short dances, an Intermezzo and a Rondo, a 
Romance and a Furioso, and a Gavotte and 
final dance based on the famous French 
Revolutionary song — the Carmagnole. 


The music of this Suite is melodically 
graceful and rhythmically spontaneous. Al- 
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though it has characteristics reminiscent of 
Mozart and Gluck, it is not however derivitive 
music. It proves in our estimation that 
Grétry had both charm and vivacity, and 
also that his style — like that of many of 


his contemporaries’ — owed much of its 
origin to the Italian School of Pergolesi, 
Jommeli, Piccini and others — whose music 


he admired so greatly in his youth. 
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JAPAN INSPIRES 
(Continued from Page 71) 


fact, it is subtle, complex, elusive, but withal, 
extremely colorful and exciting to a serious 
student. I studied the language assiduously 
and in six months, dropped English entirely, 
thus enabling me to probe at first-hand many 
native forms of music. Realizing that the 
native music was not understood nor appre- 
ciated by the foreign element; and also real- 
izing that the foreign-trained Japanese musi- 
cian was inclined to disparage his own native 
music, I sought to blend the two viewpoints 
by producing a new type of musical idiom 
in which at least 75 per cent of the music 
would be of Japanese texture, with the re- 
mainder European. In other words, just 
enough to leaven the whole and to produce 
the standard forms of the symphony, etc. This 
plan I carried out, and the blend proved so 
satisfactory to the Japanese that the Victor 
Record Company of Japan commissioned the 
domestic company to record my Japanese 
music. 


In closing, let me state some interesting 
musical facts about Japan. This country is 
the record Paradise of the world. More rec- 
ords are sold there than in any other coun- 
try. There are ten record companies. During 
1934, Japan bought more Beethoven sym- 
phonies than all of Europe combined. The 
Japanese are intensely serious students of 
foreign music and the average man is better 
informed than his musical brother in Europe 
or America. I remember wandering one day 
into a tea shop, and discovering some hun- 
dred records in one corner, all of the finest 
orchestral and chamber selections. There was 
not a single jazz record among them. 


The Japanese scale is very original, with 
no relation whatever to the Chinese. It is 
pentatonic, omitting the sub-dominant and 
leading tone. In this, it is very similar to 
Hebraic and Scottish music, as for example 
Auld Lang Syne. They know little of harmeny 
as Westerners understand it, and they think 
contrapuntally, as did Europe itself not so 
many years ago. 
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On Women Conductors 


By FREDERIQUE JOANNE PETRIDES 


I 


HEN Ethel Leginska, the pianist and 
W composer, in 1925, elected to wield 
the baton for the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the number of persons who 


found it rather difficult to conceal their 
amazement was considerable. 





“A woman orchestra conductor!” People 
were frankly incredulous as to her ability in 
this role. Many voiced deliberate expressions 
of amusement. “Had Leginska gone crazy — 
or what? What was the musical world com- 
ing to anyhow?” The noted pianist’s reputa- 
tion and plans, however, did not suffer, on 
account of the talk and the silly badinage 
to which her conductorial activities had lent 
fuel. Instead, it can be honestly said — they 
gained. 


Almost at the same time that New Yorkers 
were expressing their incredulity regarding 
Leginska’s conductorial merits and whether 
or not women conductors should be classi- 
fied and treated as freaks, or better, as 
phenomena or super-persons, crowds of rep- 
resentative and distinguished citizens were 
gathering under the roof of the Metropolitan 
Opera House to celebrate the golden pro- 
fessional anniversary of Emma Steiner — 
the American orchestral conductor and com- 
poser — who died four years later — on 
February 27, 1929. 


I 


Emma Steiner — one of America’s most 
distinguished women conductors and musi- 
cians — was born in Baltimore, Maryland, 
in 1867. She was the daughter of Captain 
Frederick B. Steiner and the granddaughter 
of Colonel Stephen Steiner, of Frederick, 
Maryland, who led the Maryland 16th Bri- 
gade to victory at the battle of North Point, 
in the final episode of the American War 
for Independence. She showed exceptional 
musical talent at an early age. One of her 


first compositions was an oboe solo, com- 
posed when she was eleven years old. 


A biographical note states, regarding her 
early accomplishments, that “at eleven years 
of age, she began the composition of the 
grand opera, Animaida, conceded by musical 
authorities to have some merit; and at twelve 
she wrote a tenor solo, Z Envy The Rose, 
which was sung by artists both in America 
and Europe.” 


During a period of thirty years, Miss 
Steiner conducted over 6000 performances of 
light and grand opera, including The Mikado, 
The Bohemian Girl and The Mascot. “On De- 
cember 9, 1894, she led in New York the 
Anton Seid] Orchestra of 80 musicians in 
a program of her own. She was also Musical 
Director for Heinrich Conried during an en- 
tire opera season.” 


Another biographical monograph on this 
pioneer American woman conductor, com- 
piled in 1917 by Margaret I. MacDonald of 
New York, says: 


“Miss Steiner began her public career as 
assistant musical director to Edward E. Rice, 
of Rice and Collier’s ‘Iolanthe’ Company and 
has conducted for his various opera com- 
panies throughout the United States and Can- 
ada, and also one season with Heinrich Con- 
ried just before he became Manager of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company.” Mr. Conried, 
a great admirer of Miss Steiner’s batonic 
abilities, expressed his regrets that it was 
not possible to permit her to conduct at the 
Metropolitan Opera. 


The career of Emma Steiner, the first 
woman to conduct opera, could easily have 
demonstrated ten years ago as well as today, 
that the ancient truism “nothing is new under 
the sun” also applies in the case of feminine 
wielders of the baton. i 


ball 


III 


The record of the first woman conductor 
goes back to the days of Samuel Pepys. 
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We have the word of the great English 
chronicler that on June 6, 1661, he was 
“called upon by Lieutenant Lambert who is 
now Captain of the Norwich and he and I 
went down by water to Greenwich, on our 
way observing and discoursing upon the 
thing of a ship, he telling me all I asked 
him, which was of good use to me. There we 
went and ate and drank and heard musique 
at the Globe and saw the simple motion that 
there is of a woman with a rod in her hands 
keeping time to the musique while it plays, 
which is simple, me-thinks.” 


But, who was that woman with a rod in 
her hands? Where was she born? What were 
her antecedents ? 


She lived over one hundred years ahead 
of Herr Spohr, who used the baton, instead 
of the leader’s bow, at the Musical Festival 
held in the year 1810 at Frankenhausen. 
Spohr’s name is often encountered in the 
scrolls, the bibles and the sacred memora- 
bilia of the profession. However, we know 
nothing about Pepys’s woman conductor, and 
this, despite the fact that she occupies in the 
history of conducting, the niche reserved for 
those who are among the first to engage in 
a new activity. 


Perhaps it was the simplicity (!) of the 
feat which Pepys witnessed at the Globe that 
induced him not to bother mentioning the 
name of the woman who “was holding a rod 
in her hands” and was “keeping time to the 
musique while it played.” Or, it may be that 
in common with practically every other con- 
temporary of his, he also had no high opin- 
ion, or no love for women musicians, in 
which case his omission of her name is un- 
derstandable. 


Incidentally, in Pepys’ days, women were 
allowed only the most elementary and super- 
ficial education. Music was considered a 
pastime for them — nothing more. They were 
regarded as the unmusical sex, the prevalent 
theory being that nature had not intended 
them to compose music, or to undertake seri- 
ously and for professional reasons the study 
of any musical instrument. As a result, wom- 
en who wanted to pursue serious musical 
studies or who aspired for a career in the 
field, were more or less pitied, when not 
denounced, as the victims of some mental 
aberration. Those, who — urged by their 
genius or irrepressible talent — would now 
and then emerge as composers or instrumen- 
tal players, were doing so at their own risk. 
For, social laws and customs were relent- 
lessly and stubbornly against them. 
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IV 


About one hundred years following Pepys’ 
delightful and eventful excursion to Green- 
wich, Dr. Charles Burney, the English music 
scholar and “forgotten enthusiast” was leav- 
ing his comfortable home in London for his 
famous tour in France and Italy. After visit- 
ing France, he landed in Venice in 1774. It 
was then and there that to his surprise and 
enthusiasm he was given the opportunity of 
getting first hand information on the work 
and accomplishments of the ladies’ orches- 
tras, which functioned in the vicinity of the 


Bridge of Sighs. 


These orchestras were composed of musi- 
cally trained orphans, and were known un- 
der the names of the charitable institutions 
which were sheltering and educating the ar- 
tists. They participated in church festivals 
and were also giving private recitals under 
the auspices of their respective orphanages. 


On August 17, 1774, the thorough and sen- 
sitive Englishman attended a two-hour con- 
cert given in his honor by the Mendicanti — 
one of the ladies’ orchestras. 


The sight of young women artists at the 
desks and the nature of their work impressed 
him forcefully. 


“Tt was really curious to see as well as 
to hear every part of this excellent concert 
performed by ‘females, violins, tenors, bases, 
harpsichordists and double bases, and there 
was a prioress, a person in years, who pre- 
sided. The first violin was well played by 
Antonia Cubli, of Greek extraction, the harp- 
sichord sometimes by Francesca Rossi, maes- 
tra del coro and sometimes by others,” Dr. 
Burney wrote. 


In his “Historie de la Musique,” Monsieur 
Felix Clément, quotes as follows one of Dr. 
Burney’s contemporaries on the conductors 
of the ladies’ orchestras in Old Venice: 


“I assure you that there is nothing quite as 
pleasant as to see a pretty young girl in a 
white gown, with a wreath of flowers in her 
hair, conduct the orchestra, beating the time 
with all the grace and precision imaginable.” 


It is noteworthy that around the time when 
Monsieur Clement’s contemporaries were rav- 
ing over the accomplishments of the young 
women conductors of the Venetian orches- 
tras, Schmelling, the German violin prodigy, 
who later became famous as the singer Mara, 
was being persuaded by various socially cor- 
rect (!) English ladies to give up her in- 
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strument. These ladies “disliked female fid- 
dlers,? an attitude which impelled a con- 
temporary critic, living at least one hundred 
years ahead of his time. to write: “we cannot 
but regard the exclusion of females from the 
violin as a prejudice and nothing but a pre- 
judice.” 

Some few years after 1774, the critics 
started raving over the genius and the accom- 
plishments of Signora Parravicini, the great 
Italian violinist who was born in Turin, in 
1769. But they objected to her instrument. 
Why? Simply because they also happened to 
believe that the violin was “not suited to a 
female, a fact universally admitted and which 
no skill or address can get over with.” 


Now, the fact that in a period which had 
neither patience or tolerance, nor sympathy 
or encouragement for women musicians, a 
woman actually dared conduct an orchestra 
in England; moreover, the fact that young 
women conducted in Venice around 1774, 
shows that from the historical standpoint, 
there is nothing strictly and particularly 
novel in the sight of a woman conducting 
an orchestra. 


V 


Besides Emma Steiner, the other pioneer 
American woman who conducted an orches- 
tra in the “nineties” was Caroline B. Nichols, 
the founder of the Fadette Women’s Orches- 
tra of Boston, Mass. 


Naturally, the conductorial example set by 
Emma. Steiner and Caroline Nichols, could 
not but prompt similar activities and aspira- 
tions for a number of enterprising American 
women musicians between 1900 and 1914. 
Thus, a careful perusal of the musical rec- 
ords of that period reveals the existence of 
more women conductors in New York and 
other American cities. Some of these artists 
conducted orchestras playing classical music 
only; while others led bands playing popular 
music only. 

Coming to our own days, the record shows 
that Leginska is the first contemporary 
woman musician to attract international re- 
pute on the conductor’s stand. Not only did 
she lead major orchestras in New York, Bos- 
ton, Paris, London, Berlin and Havana — 
she also conducted at Carnegie Hall, in 1932, 
her “American Woman’s Orchestra” of 100 
players. 

Before the New York debut of her 
Woman’s Orchestra, Miss Leginska had or- 
ganized and conducted the “Boston Women’s 
Symphony Orchestra” of 50 players. This 
group toured America twice and furnished, 


in addition, the music for the Lake Con- 
neault Festival in Pennsylvania. 

Miss Leginska again wielded the baton in 
November, 1935, the occasion being the 
world-premiere of “Gale” — her own opera 
— at the Chicago Opera House. 

Besides Leginska, Miss Gertrude Herliczka, 
the Viennese-American — is another con- 
temporary woman conductor with an inter- 
national reputation. 

For a number of years, Miss Herliczka, 
led orchestras in various parts of Europe. 
Early in the Spring of 1935, she gave a con- 
cert at Town Hall, New York — conducting 
an orchestra composed of about 60 musicians 
from the New York Philharmonic Symphony. 
She is at present temporarily stationed in 
Paris. where she has led many concerts on 
the air as well as at the Opera Comique 
throughout the season of 1935-1936. 


VI 


But Leginska and Herliczka are not the 
only women who have directed orchestras in 
present-day America. As far as can be as- 
certained, there are, at least, six other women 
conductors here, not taking into considera- 
tion, of course, those who preside over col- 
legiate women’s orchestras. 

Named in the chronological order of their 
respective public emergence on the podium, 
these six women conductors are: 


Anderson, Eva. Conductor since 1926 of 
the Long Beach, California, Woman’s Sym- 
phony. 

Sundstrom, Ebba. Conductor since 1929 of 
the Woman’s Symphony Orchestra of Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Brico, Antonia. Conductor since February, 
1935 of the New York Woman’s Symphony. 
She has also conducted prior to her work 
with this orchestra. 


Petrides, Frederique Joanne. Conductor 
since 1933 of the Orchestrette Classique of 
New York City. 


Murielle, D’Zama. Conductor since 1934 of 
the Portland, Oregon, Woman’s Symphony. 


Rothstein, Ruth Sandra. Conductor since 
December, 1935, of the Women’s Little Sym- 
phony of Cleveland. 


When one pauses to consider the increas- 
ing numbers of young American women who 
are now studying, or who aspire to study in 
the near future, the art of directing an or- 
chestra, one’s conviction grows stronger and 
stronger that the day is not far distant when 
the sight of women conductors will no longer 
evoke feelings of curiosity and surprise. 
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The Library Shelf 


A BOOK ON THE FUTURE OF MUSIC AND A HISTORY OF THE 
METROPOLITAN OPERA 


PREDICAMENTS, OR MUSIC AND THE 
FUTURE — An Essay in Constructive 
Criticism. By Cecil Gray. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, London and New York, 1936. 
Price $3.00. 


R. CECIL GRAY, who is most widely 

known as the author of that not infre- 
quently quoted treatise A Survey of Con- 
temporary Music (Oxford University Press, 
1924) and also by a History of Music (same 
publishers, 1928), tells us in a preface to his 
Predicaments, that this — his latest book — 
is intended to round out and summarize his 
views set forth in two earlier ones. 


As in his previous books, Mr. Gray in his 
latest one, proves himself once again to be 
both an opinionated and reactionary writer. 
The deductions he makes, although interest- 
ingly set forth, are not, at the same time, al- 
ways convincing. True — Mr. Gray ex- 
pounds at great length upon relative values, 
the development of music in the past, its fu- 
ture, and the multiple qualities of the art, 
yet much of what he writes, in our estima- 
tion, traverses unessential by-paths and only 
succeeds in proving once again that most 
musical contemplation is paradoxical at best. 


The main issue Mr. Gray brings up in his 
new book is the direction in which music is 
bound. “The state of music at the present 
time,” he tells us in his introduction, “‘is 
chiefly due to a definite conception of the 
future — whether right or wrong remains to 
be seen.” He then proceeds to expound upon 
its future, with the self-assurance of a clair- 
voyant, because he contends a “critical in- 
quiry” into its future “is positively neces- 
sary for us to enter upon if we would seek 
to understand the present aright.” Exactly 
what Mr. Gray means to infer here may well 
seem nebulous to one unfamiliar with his 
method of developing a premise to a logical 
summary. 


In an early chapter called Evolution and 
Devolution, the author arrives after much 
meandering at the conclusion that “whatever 
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developments the future has in store there 
is no reason to suppose that Bach, Mozart, 
Beethoven, will ever be exceled or super- 
seded,” and at the same time that there is no 
reason “to suppose that with them music has 
said everything that there is to be said». . .” 
In this chapter, he discovers in music a new 
condition, as startling and as perplexing as 
his previous findings of sex in the art. This 
is one dealing with climate and seasons. The 
music of the 12th to the 14th centuries he 
tells us he finds expressive of the vernal sea- 
son of the year, the music from the Renais- 
sance to the end of the 18th century he finds 
expressive of the summer season, the Roman- 
tic movement he finds expressive of the 
Autumnal season, and then he discovers “a 
specifically winter feeling about all that is 
most characteristically contemporaneous in 
modern art.” 


In a final, most confident chapter, called 
Conclusions, Mr. Gray presents a not too 
pleasant picture of music as he views it to- 
day, and proceeds to prognosticate its fu- 
ture. His comments upon and his estimation 
of Richard Strauss will not surprise, because 
critics for some time .past have been dis- 
crediting this composer. Strauss was “repre- 
sentative of his age,” his influence upon the 
music of tomorrow Mr. Gray therefore be- 
lieves will be negligible. Bartok, whom he 
finds “possesses creative imagination to a 
higher degree almost than any one else writ- 
ing today,” he believes will fare better. 
Hindemith’s music he finds “is a perfect ex- 
pression and artistic counterpart of the 
period of mechanics, science and wealth,” 
and as such will always be considered. He 
does not believe that it will likely be the 
music “of the age which is to come.” Si- 
belius alone, in Mr. Gray’s estimation, pro- 
vides us with a foretaste of the musical art 
of the immediate future. It is all very inter- 
esting — but, after all is said and done, we 
wonder whether Mr. Gray could not have 
profitably condensed his viewpoints and ar- 
rived at this summary point without travers- 
ing so many unessential by-paths. 


— The Editor. 
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THE METROPOLITAN OPERA, 1883-1935. 
By Irving Kolodin. Oxford University 
Press, New York. Price $3.75. 


RECENTLY, we presented the first inside 


story of how operatic broadcasts from 
the Metropolitan Opera are managed. It is 
therefore fitting on top of all this that we 
should call attention to a book on this notable 
“hall of song,” which is long overdue. 


Although the Metropolitan Opera is fifty- 
three years old this year, having ofhcially 
opened its doors for the first time with the 
inauguration of the season of 1883-84, no 
history of this organization has appeared 
prior to this, yet, during the half cen- 
tury of its existence, much has gone on be- 
hind those doors that open upon Broadway, 
and even more behind those that open on 
39th and 40th Streets; many changes in the 
status of the operas presented, in the man- 
agement and its methods, in the quality of 
the personnel, and in the successes that were 
achieved. 


The Metropolitan has long been regarded 
for the high standards of its operatic per- 
formances. It has been the goal toward which 
artists of every nation have aspired. It has 
assembled for a single performance upon 
many occasions a galaxy of stars, which has 
hardly ever been exceeded by any other opera 
house in the world. The reason that it could 
do this was undoubtedly due to the wealth 
of its subscribers who comprised the so-called 
“Golden Horseshoe” — those who virtually 
owned and controlled the boxes of the Grand 
tier, who could be called upon to make up the 
deficits at the end of each year, and who also 
had more than a fair say upon occasion in 
the way that the opera house was run and its 
personnel was chosen. For this reason, no 
history of this institution would be complete 
without some consideration of these people. 
Mr. Kolodin has therefore included a sur- 
vey of their activities. 


The historical material of this book is of 
course its principal and most valuable con- 
tribution, and it is to the author’s credit that 
this is the most successful section. Although 
he provides much data along with his lists 
of names and dates, it is in this strictly sta- 
tistical material that he has slipped up in 
several cases. The amount of work and the 
time involved in assembling this history, how- 
ever, must be taken into consideration. Much 
of this information had to be culled from 
old newspapers — looking through the files 
of which is a difficult and thankless task — 
for newspapers often make many mistakes. 


That a number of errors have crept in and 
some omissions occurred is therefore com- 
prehensible — even though unfortunate. 
Among the latter is the failure to observe the 
full activities of the Metropolitan’s series of 
performances given at the New Theatre in 


1909-1910. 


Where Mr. Kolodin was informed regarding 
Massenet adapting the role of the Juggler of 
Notre Dame for Mary Garden we cannot im- 
agine. This story is opposed to the one we 
heard in Paris, where everyone knows that 
Massenet composed the opera to prove to his 
derogators, who claimed that he could not 
write an opera without a woman in its fea- 
ture, that such was not the case. Massenet 
was greatly opposed to Miss Garden singing 
the part, but she being a law unto herself, 
wisely ignored his opposition. 

In the latter section of his book, Mr. Kolo- 
din indulges in — what seems to us — many 
personal discriminations and prejudices 
which might better have been avoided. On the 
whole, however, the book is well compiled, 
and since the author proves that he is “opera- 
minded” and interested in the future of opera 
in this country it deserves much praise. There 
is no question that it fills a gap on the music 


shelf. 


—The Editor. 
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vdr used to be true that the art of the phonograph 

builder lagged far behind the recorder. But that’s no longer so. Now at long last comes an 

. electrola with a frequency range 33 percent greater than any instrument developed before.: :' 

It's the RCA Victor R-99 ... the first Higher Fidelity electric. phonograph in history . . . the 

first instrument actually ee of releasing all the vivid beauty imprisoned within Migne 
Fidelity Record grooves. 


There are many other astonishing “firsts” in the R-99. There is, for instance, a pick-up 'i 
so radically new in design, so unbelivably light in. weight, it prolongs the life of your... 
records indefinitely. Balance this pick-up in your hand; watch it ride the disc on the turn- 
table. Then you'll know why we call it “Feathertouch.” 


The Dynamic Amplifier is a tremendous innovation, too. ` For providing substance and. 
“body” to music, it’s like nothing you've heard before. It's comparable to the crescendo : 
pedal of a pipe organ; ready at climactic moments to give you soul-satisfying solidity . .:. 
to fortify even the fff’s which are necessarily modified at the recording monitor board. 


A wholly néw amplifier and a 12-inch aluminum coil speaker combine to produce an. 
output of 15 watts — a plethora of reserve power to defeat distortion. This same combina- 
ation achieves an exquisite balance between bass and: treble;: and maintains it at every 

olume level. i Le 


' These advancements, and many more, serve to make the R-99 the most astonishing , 
news in recent phonograph history. But your first meeting with it will be more astonishing 
still. For not until you have listened, can you be aware how vapid and inadequate all other 

-phonographs are by comparison. 
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Record Notes and Reviews 


Reviewers in this Issue: A. P. De Weese, Paul Girard, William Kozlenko, 
Philip Miller, Peter Hugh Reed 


ORCHESTRAL 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 5 in C minor; 
played by London Philharmonic Orchestra, 
direction Felix Weingartner. Columbia set 


254, four discs, price $6.00. 
WEINGARTNER and Beethoven — the 


linking of these names has grown to 
mean a standard of performance. When this 
set was issued in England two and a half 
years ago, it was praised for its sound values. 
Why it was not issued here before this I 
have often wondered, for it is truer to Wein- 
gartner than the recording of the same work 
listed in the domestic catalog. The latter, 
made with an unnamed symphony, was re- 
corded a year previous to this set, and re- 
leased domestically about the same time that 
the present set was brought out in England. 
The fact that the present set was praised so 
highly in England has often puzzled people 
in this country, undoubtedly because they be- 
lieved the two sets were synonomous. 


Although, there is more in Weingartner’s 
concert hall performance of the Fifth than 
this recording reveals, this set is nevertheless 
a fine definition of the work, and the best 
that carries his name to date. 


It has been said that Weingartner “never 
forgets that music is the art of ordered 
sound,” and this we realize when we listen 
carefully to this recording (particularly 
when reproduced on a machine to do its 
tonal qualities full justice). Everything 
seems, uport first hearing, simplicity itself. 
One is apt to say, without meaning dis: 
paragement, here is a straightforward per- 
formance — and let it go at that. Why? Be- 
cause seemingly nothing unusual takes place. 
When a conductor nowadays fails to implant 
his own personality in part upon a familiar 
work, we are apt to overlook values. Thank 
heaven, the phonograph permits us to re- 
peat a performance, and apprehend these 
things more and more in subsequent re- 
hearings. 
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One of the first things that we notice about 
this performance is the absence of extrava- 
gence and disorder. Weingartner controls the 
reins so easily, so freely, we are almost un- 
aware that he holds them. But he does. Con- 


sider the way he begins. The “Fate” theme 


is not hammered out. He does not insist that 
it impinge itself upon our consciousness. He 
does not make it ponderous or weighty, as 
so many conductors do. Its strength lies in its 
rhythmic definition, and in its breadth of 
phrasing. And this, he realizes. 


The slow movement is spaced with an un- 
derstanding of the meaning of its con moto 
marking. Its eloquence is brought out in the 
most natural manner. I wonder how many 
years of reflection it took Weingartner to 
reach his understanding of this work. Such 
playing as this emanates from long experi- 


ence. from thought and from a true appre- 


ciation of the music — which no amount of 
repetition has apparently destroyed. 


Lack of rehearsal is apparent in the rhyth- 
mic diffusion in the opening of the Scherzo, 
one cannot, however. blame this on Wein- 
gartner. Someday, perhaps, a re-distribution 
of values will make these things possible 
without so much expense. Weingartner builds 
firmly, assuredly in the finale. His realiza- 
tion of dramatic values is well defined. 


The recording of this set is good, and in 
comparison with present-day examples it 
stands up and holds its own. But it is not a 
“higher-fidelity” recording, and for that rea- 
son does not have the brightness we have 
come to associate with the latter. It features 
depth more than height, so I recommend to 
all who have a “tone-control” on their re- 
producing instruments to set same high up. 
In this way, the best values will be obtained 
from this recording, and the interpretation 
will be that much better apprehended. 


—P. H. R. 
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CHERUBINI: Anacreon Overture (3 parts) ; 
played by Concertgebouw Orchestra of 
Amsterdam, direction Willem Mengelberg, 
and HANDEL: Concerto Grosso No. 3, 
Larghetto and Polonaise (1 part); played 
by Symphony Orchestra, direction Sir 
Thomas Beecham. Columbia discs, Nos. 
68508-09D, price $3.00. 


WEBER: Oberon Overture (3 parts); played 
by Concertgebouw Orchestra, Direction 
Willem Mengelberg, and WEBER: Abu 
Hassan Overture (l part); played by 
Halle Orchestra, direction Sir Hamilton 
Harty. Columbia discs, Nos. 68506-07D. 
price $3.00. 


COLUMBIA has made different, and wiser, 


couplings to two of Mengelberg’s finest 
contributions on records to meet the exigen- 
cies of the Carnegie Fund College Music 
Sets. All these recordings are several years 
old, but they still remain the best of their 
kind, and as such were selected by the Car- 
negie Fund. 

Cherubinni has been rather badly neglec- 
ted by recording companies, when we con- 
sider his importance historically (and the 
fact that he influenced Beethoven), since only 
a couple of excerpts from quartets are avail- 
able, and this, and another operatic overture. 
The Anacreon Overture, however, is repre- 
sentative of the composer at his best, and this 
performance of it is the finest to be had. 

Mengelberg knows how to make an over- 
ture like Oberon a telling experience. Dra- 
matic fantasy and realism are combined here, 
and the delineation of its construction must 
be carefully accomplished to give the proper 
dignity to the music. The Abu Hassan Over- 
ture, which belongs to a comic opera, is one 
of Weber’s more lyrical moments. Harty 
plays it with the right zest. This recording 
was practically lost as the odd side in the 
Haydn Clock Symphony set, but in its new 
coupling we believe it will find the wider re- 
ception that it deserves. 

—P. G. 


* * * * 


CHOPIN (Arr. White and Murray): Les 
Sylphides — Ballet; played by the Londont 
Philharmonic Orchestra, direction of Mal- 
colm Sargent. Victor set M-306, three 
discs, price $5.00. 


A ROMANTIC reverie by Michel Fokine, 

Les Sylphides, with music by Chopin, 
orchestrated by Glazunoff, Liadoff, Taneieff, 
Sokoloff and Stravinsky, scenery and cos- 
tumes designed by Alexander Benois, was 


first produced in Paris, 1910, by the famous 
Russian Ballet, with Nijinsky and Karsevina 
as principals. “Amidst a scene of ruins,” we 
are told, “a series of classical dances take 
place, with no other purpose but their musi- 
cal and choreographic interest.” 

The present set of records brings us noi 
the original Russian orchestration, but a col- 
laboration of Messrs. White and Murray, who 
don’t seem to have any first names. The 
music is, of course, a series of Chopin pieces 
with the little Æ major Prelude (with varying 
orchestration) as a sort of motto theme. The 
ballet serves to illustrate once more how im- 
portant the medium for which music is con 
ceived can be in conveying a composer's ip- 
tentions. Orchestrally these pieces are very 
well done indeed, and there can be no ques- 
tion that they are effective in this guise, but 
they are effective in a sort of Delibes-Godaréd 
way — hardly Chopin. 

The sequence is as follows: Prelude in A, 
Op. 28, No. 7; Nocturne in A flat, Op. 32, 
No. 2; Waltz in G flat, Op. 70, No. 1; Ma- 
zurka in D major, Op. 33, No. 2; Prelude in 
A major; Waltz in F Minor, Op. 69, No. 1; 
Prelude in A major; Waltz in C sharp minor, 
Op. 64, No. 2; Valse brillante in E flat, Op. 
18. 

The music is well presented by Dr. Sax- 
gent and the London Philharmonic, and wet 


recorded. 
—P. M. 


* * * * 


MENDELSSOHN: Midsummer Night's 
Dream—Nocturne; played by The B. B. C. 
Symphony Orchestra, direction of Adrian 
Boult; horn solo by Aubrey Brain. Victor 
ten-inch disc, No. 4312, price $1.00. 


PERHAPS the formula for the complete 

musical expression of peace is sustained 
melody in the key of E major, played by a 
horn or two against an orchestral back- 
ground. But no other composer has, as far 
as I know, ever captured quite the same calm 
moonlight atmosphere as Mendelssohn in 
this thrice-familiar Nocturne. One can al- 
ways return to it for musical pleasure, and 
one can use it for all manner of educational! 
demonstration — melody-writing, form, voice 
leading, the use of the horn, and above al! 
that simple but unfading charm which 4s 
Mendelssohn at his best. 

To the recorders the horn has always pre- 
sented problems, as its very mellowness tends 
to a lack of clarity. To say that the diffi- 
culties have been triumphantly overcome here 
would perhaps be to stretch the truth, ad- 
mirable as the record is. It can, however. be 
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said without even a slight reservation that 
the performance has the right feeling, and 
that it successfully invokes the spell of the 
summer night. The B. B. C. Orchestra has 
by. this time established itself as one of the 
finest, and Dr. Boult is at his best in this 
‘type of music. Aubrey Brain, surely one of 
the , most distinguished of horn-players, 
proves, during a generally admirable per- 
formance, that, after all, all horn-players 
are. human. 


-'The Nocturne has, of course, been done 
_ before (the old Brunswick catalog listed an 
early electric recording by Toscanini and the 
New York Philharmonic) but for anyone in- 
terested this is the logical choice. The ‘one 
really distressing feature is the break between 
the sides. 


—P. M. 


* * * * 


RESPIGHI: The Pines of Rome; played by 
- the Milan Symphony Orchestra, direction 

of Lorenzo Molajoli. Three Columbia ten- 
| nes discs, Nos. 17060-61-62-D, price 
' $3.00. 


YICTOR paid tribute in the June list to the 
~ memory of Ottorino Respighi, by releas- 
ing a recording of the Pines of Rome made 
in Paris under the direction of Piero Cop- 
pola. Now Columbia follows suit with an im- 
portation from Milan, conducted by Lorenzo 
Molajoli. The Victor version occupies two 
twelve-inch discs, while the Columbia is done 
on three tens. Properly enough, both conduc- 
tors are Italian-born, though Coppola con- 
ducts a French orchestra. 


Those of us who have heard Toscanini con- 
duct the work will miss in both versions his 
transfiguring imagination and mastery. He 
alone, perhaps of all the conductors in the 
world, can convey to the full the poetry of 
the work, and bring every ounce of effect 
from the final movement. That Coppola and 
Molajoli are both competent leaders is 
known to every collector. The former has the 
advantage of much more modern recording. 
Dating back several years, the Columbia set 
does not meet any too well the present-day 
mechanical standards. It might be said, how- 
ever, that the voice of the nightingale has 
more illusion in the Columbia than the Vic- 
tor version. Molajoli seems to give the bird 
more time to sing, and by keeping him less 
in the foreground, produces more nearly the 
_ effect of a bird in a tree than in a box. (This, 
of course, is merely an illusion, since the 
bird’s notes are reproduced from a record.) 


—P. M. 
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STRAUSS: Johann: Thunder and Lightning 
—Polka; PIERNE: Entrance of the Little 
Fauns, from Cydalise; and WHITE: Mos- 
quito dance; played by the Boston “Pops” 
Orchestra, direction of Arthur Fiedler. 
Victor ten-inch disc, No. 4319, price $1.00. 


[AST month Victor gave us the Johann- 

Josef Strauss Pizzicato Polka in a vir- 
tuoso rendering by Ormandy and the Min- 
neapolis Orchestra. Now we are given further 
proof that the Strausses did not confine them- 
selves to waltzes. Unter Donner und Blitz 


is a much more full-blooded and frank af- © 


fair, written single-handed by the younger 
Johann, and bearing the number 324 in his 
appalling Opus list. With no vestige of the 
trickery of which the Pizzicato Polka was 
made, this Polka is lively, and, by its very 
naiveté, exciting. As its name implies, it is 
an attempt to express a thunderstorm in terms 
of the social dance. The thunder and light- 
ning are represented by cymbals and drums, 
with chromatic runs in the bass for further 
effects. An amusing detail is the resemblance 
of the main melody to a theme in Haensel 
und Gretel. 


The feature of the reverse side is a de- 
lightful performance of The Entrance of the 
Little Fauns from Pierné’s ballet Cydalise et 
le chevrepied. The Mosquito dance, with 
which it shares the side, is the last of Five 
miniatures by Paul White, associate conduc- 
tor of the Rochester Civic Orchestra, and 
teacher of conducting at the Eastman School 
of Music. He has appeared as conductor of 
the Boston “Pops” Orchestra. The following 
is his own note on the Mosquito dance. “When 
a boy, the composer used to sleep out of 
doors in the Maine woods, and have the 
annoying sensation, when half asleep, of a 
mosquito buzzing around his head, then danc- 
ing tauntingly out of reach. Someone has 
said that music must express some emotion 
to be great. The Mosquito dance expresses 
the feeling of gloating satisfaction after the 
killing.” Obviously this is the sort of music 
which never fails to make an audience laugh, 
but outside of that it has little value. Why 
it was recorded one may well wonder! The 
record will have more than its share of re- 
petition, however, because of the more last- 
ing whimsy of the Pierné piece. Recording 
and performance could scarcely be improved. 


—P. M. 
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STRAUSS: Der Rosenkavalier — Waltzes (3 
parts); and STIX: Spielerei; played by 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
direction Eugene Ormandy. Victor discs, 


Nos. 1758-59, 10 inch, price $3.00. 


S review copies of these records failed to 

reach us before going to press, an analy- 

sis will have to be postponed until next 
month. 


CONCERTOS 
LAPHAM: Japanese Concerto; played by 


Claude Lapham, piano, with orchestra 
conducted by Alfredo Cibelli. Victor set 
M-302, three ten-inch discs, price $3.50. 


VERY so often some composer turns his 
attention to the music of some exotic 
race, and by applying the melodies of this 
people to the standard forms of Western 
music, seeks to produce a new and original 
art. Thus we find a MacDowell or a Dvorak 
working with the melodies of the American 
Indian and Negro, and turning them into 
colorful but still essentially European Suites 
and Symphonies. Claude Lapham. who re- 
cently burst upon our attention with Victor’s 
recording of his tone-poem Mihara Yama, 
has been working along similar lines with 
Japanese music. In order to saturate himself 
with the spirit of the race which has fas- 
cinated him, he has lived several years in 
Japan, and is said to be held in high esteem 
there. We, who are not so steeped in Japanese 
lore can, therefore, take it that he has done 
his work well, and that the flavor of his 
music is the real thing. In the Concerto which 
Victor now commends to us, he has utilized 
not only Japanese themes, but Japanese in- 
struments as well. In explanation of these he 
has supplied us with the following notes: 


“KOTO. The koto may be likened to the 
European zither. It is the principal musical 
instrument of Japan. It consists of a long 
sounding board, placed on the ground, and 
varying number of strings. It is tuned by 
keys, or by movable bridges, and played gen- 
erally by ivory tsume (plectrums). BIWA. 
A gourd-shaped instrument of four strings 
and three high frets. It is not used for mel- 
ody, but as a thrumming accompaniment to 
the voice. It was imported from China circa 
935 A. D. SAMISEN. The Oriental equiva- 
lent to the American banjo. Imported from 
China circa 1430 A. D. It has a long neck 
without frets; three strings tuned generally 
in fifths; and a sound-box of catskin. It is 
played with a large ivory plectrum, called 


the ‘bachi. Men performers are more skillful 
than female. It ranks second to the'koto in 
popularity. SHAKUHACHI. An extremely 
popular wind instrument, consisting of a 
large bore hollow bamboo pipe, cut trans- 
versely to form a mouthpiece, and played 
vertically instead of horizontally. Its tone’ is 
unbelievably mellow and haunting. It is 20 
inches long. DRUMS. There are three fam- 
ilies of drums, and many species of ‘gongs 
and percussion instruments of wood.” 

In these days of continual striving for ef- 
fect it is good to come upon something which 
is really novel and different. Just how much 
variety is possible for Mr. Lapham in work- 
ing with this material we cannot say, but just 
as Mihara Yama, with its atmosphere of 
brooding tragedy, was able to hold our atten- 
tion, so too, this more spectacular and less 
portentous work strikes a new note in our 
musical scheme of things. It has been noted 
before, but it never fails to strike us, that 
there is a strong affinity of musical expres- 
sion between Oriental and primitive peoples 
of the world over. There are rhythms in this 
work which recall the contribution of the 
Negro to our modern Jazz, and there are 
melodic progressions which might have come 
to us from the ancient Jews, or from the less 
civilized folk-music of Spain. The Japanese 
as portrayed here, however, seem less emo- 
tional than spirited. 

As a pianist the composer is fully equal 
to the tasks he has set himself, and Victor 
has every reason to be proud of the orches- 
tra, of the conductor, Alfredo Cibelli, and of 
the reproduction. l 

—P. M. 


* * * * 


MOZART: Violin Concerto in G Major, 
K 216; played by Bronislaw Huberman 
and the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, 
direction Isaai Dobrowen. Columbia set 


258, three discs, price $5.00. 
MOZARTS Third Violin Concerto in G 


Major does not seem to have enjoyed 
the popularity of the E flat and A major 
ones. Yet, it is equally as fine a work. Ysaye 
was the last violinist to feature it ex- 
tensively at his concerts in this country. This 
was prior to the World War. In one of his 
last appearances (with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra), the present writer, in fact, heard 
a splendid rendition of this particular con- 
certo. 

Much has been written about Mozart’s cre- 
ation of his violin concertos — six of which 
he composed in his nineteenth year. These 
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facts I have outlined in my booklet with the 
set. It is paradoxical how successful these 
works have been with both violinists and the 
public, considering the fact that Mozart 
wrote them primarily as exercises for him- 
self, and also that he did not regard the 
violin too favorably. 

But Mozart was filled with ideas and in- 
spiration when he wrote his violin concertos. 
That they are uneven in quality can be un- 
derstood, for he did not have time to prune 


them or seek to rewrite them to any great 
extent. 


The opening movement of the G major is 
closely knit. It is pure Mozart — Mozart 
simple and true to his youthful impulses. 
Huberman catches the spirit of this move- 
ment, which fairly bubbles with life and 
jubilation. It is unfortunate that a cadenza 
has to break up the mood, or shall I say 
amend it. I have not looked into whose 
cadenza it is, for personally I feel the same 
way about all of them. They are meddlesome 
interpolations at best — like the amendatory 
speeches of toastmasters who resort to clever 
repetitions and similar distortions. This one 
starts off well, but it soon becomes need- 
lessly complex, and quite irrelevant — in 
my opinion — to the music. 

The slow movement is rarely unified and 
poised in its sentiment. Huberman plays it 
with fine sensitivity. A cadenza, which I 
failed to mark in my booklet, again intrudes. 
The final Rondo is more lightweight — 

ozart succumbing to the requirements of 
fashion — but its simplicity and spontaneity 
make for enjoyment. Some writers contend 
it was derived from folk-song. Huberman 
plays it well, but I feel here that his tone 
and the orchestral background could have 
been advantageously lightened. However, as 
in the balance of the work, the lucidity of 
Huberman’s performance here is highly com- 
mendable. 


_ The recording of this work has been bril- 
liantly accomplished. 


*% * * * 


SIBELIUS: Violin Concerto in D minor, 
Opus 47; played by Jascha Heifetz and 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra, di- 
rection Sir Thomas Beecham. Victor set 
M-309, four discs, price $8.00. 


WE are gratified to find that this work — 

an important contemporary one—which 
was brought out recently in London as part 
of a Society set, is issued in this country as 
a regular release, and thereby made avail- 
able to all music lovers. The tone poems, 
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Night and Sunrise and Oceanides, which ac- 
companied this concerto in England, we are 
given to understand, will be similarly re- 
leased here at a later date. 

Sibelius completed his Violin Concerto, as 
we now hear it, in 1905. It lies midway be- 
tween his Second and Third Symphonies. In 
character, however, it is closer to the former 
than the latter, but — at the same time — 
it is a distinctly individualistic work. 


Although this composition is said to be 
the revision of an earlier one, it does not 
seem to bear any imprints of having been 
worked over. As a matter of fact one can 
imagine Sibelius sketching it in a single eve- 
ning (he is known to compose much at night) 
— and then later refining its contours. There 
is no program to this work nor do I wish 
to suggest one, but this thought occurs, that 
it might have been inspired or prompted by 
a moon in a clouded sky, for there is a nebu- 
lous character to the muted string back- 
ground of the opening, above which the vio- 
lin soars not unlike a pale but lucent moon. 
The mystic characteristics of nocturnal sha- 
dows, of obscure forest depths, of lonely 
stretches of wild landscapes, above which 
dominates the moon’s unfaltering light, are 
suggested by this music. 


The work is without a parallel in violin 
literature. No other composer has created a 
concerto with a mood so poetically mystical, 
so dark-hued and brooding, and yet so boldly 
assertive in its fulfillment of the requisites of 
its form—which includes the provision of vir- 
tuoso elements to successfully exploit the solo 
instrument. This is undeniably its most desir- 
able feature, as Cecil Gray points out in his 
book on Sibelius—the fact that it strikes the 
happy mean “between brilliance and virtuo- 
sity on the one hand, and exclusively intrin- 
sic musical interest on the other.” 


The opening mood—the statement of the 
first theme by the violin over an accompani- 
ment of muted strings—is reminiscent of that 
of the First Symphony, where the clarinet 
asserts itself in a similiar manner above a 
submerged drum roll. There is a difference 
in purpose, however, in these two openings, 
for in the case of the First Symphony the 
clarinet merely plays an introductory motive, 
whereas the violin in the Concerto plays the 
main theme of the first movement in its ini- 
tial utterance. Wind instruments comment 
upon and then develop the initial phrase of 
this theme, following its full statement by 
the solo instrument, but the character of the 
orchestra remains more subjective than that 
of the violin. The form of this opening move- 
ment is as unusual as it is original. Its expo- 








sition is in three sections. rather than two— 
for there is no strict repetition of the first. 
The cadenza precedes the development sec- 
tion, in which the recapitulation also occurs. 
The slow movement has been aptly described 
by Lawrence Gilman as “a lyric meditation 
of penetrating tenderness, rich in a kind of 
melancholy fervor.” It is indeed one of the 
most intense emotional passages in all the 
music of Sibelius, which is has been my 
good fortune to hear. The composer is said 
to have told Mr. Ferenc Vecsey, to whom the 
concerto is dedicated, that the last movement 
is a “Danse Macabre”. It is most certainly a 
capricious rondo, in which the solo instru- 
ment is exploited with telling implication and 
brilliance. 


Heifetz and Beecham give a finely poised 
and most eloquent: reading of this concerto, 
one which I feel certain will make it live 
most satisfactorily in repetition for a long 
time. The recording is clear-cut and lifelike. 


—P. H. R. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


FAURE: Quartet No. 1 in C Minor, Opus 15, 
for Piano and Strings. Played by Robert 
Casadesus (Piano); Joseph Calvert (Vio- 
lin); Leon Paseal (Viola); Paul Mas 
(Cello) ; of the Calvert Quartet. Columbia 
Set No. 255, four discs, price $6.00. 


GABRIEL Fauré occupies a singular posi- 

tion in French music: a position almost 
as steadfast as that held by Franck or De- 
bussy; but Fauré’s contributions to French 
music must be distinguished for a different 
kind of harmonic individuality. French to 
the core, his harmonization revels in the lum- 
inous and melodic, touching the fringes of 
impressionism on one side, and mysticism on 
the other. Like most 19th century French 
composers, however, Fauré likewise reveals 
a certain weakness of formal cohesion; this 
fault is not only an individual characteristic 
but is also typical of a nation of composers. 
It is notorious that French musicians are in 
the main lesser masters than are the Ger- 
mans in the control of formal problems and 
their realization. But if Fauré seems to falter 
formally, he acquits himself by revealing 
distinctive melodic invention, glowing lyric- 
ism — all of which, combined with other 
fine traits, are preeminent qualities of a truly 
poetic imagination. 


The possession of these excellent charac- 
teristics in his art help establish him as an 
accredited romanticist with leanings, how- 
ever, to neo-classicism. He is to French music 


what Schumann is to German music, and it 
is not surprising to discover that he is often 
called the “French Schumann”. By this ref- 
erence I do not mean to attribute a chauvin- 
istic feeling in Fauré’s music, though it is 
unmistakably French; rather, like Schumann, 
whom he resembles emotionally and intel- 
lectually, Fauré, too, assiduously studied the 
methods of classicism, and sought to fuse the 
qualities of romanticism with those of clas- 
sicism. 


It was d’Indy, in his brilliant treatise 
Cours de Composition Musicale, who best 
clarified Fauré’s style of composition. 
“Fauré’s musical invention,” he writes, “‘as- 
sumes a special character which may be 
called ‘melodic-harmonic,’ for the melody 
seems so closely united to its subtle har- 
monies as to be inseparable from it. From 
this results an eminently seductive effect 
comparable to that of certain glistening 
colors. This melodic line does not perhaps 
rise to such serene heights as that of Franck, 
it is not always as skilfully worked out as that 
of Saint-Saens, but it remains none the less 
intimately attractive, and every soul ac- 
cessible to poetry cannot fail to be conquered 
by its undeniable charm.” 


Although Fauré was recognized as a mas- 
ter of song-writing, his work in chamber 
music is also of equally high artistic merit. 
The Piano Quartet in C Minor — with which 
this review concerns itself — is an adequate 
illustration of all the superb qualities of this 
composer’s lyric invention and equally salient 
for its formal disjunction. This work is in- 
gratiating for its distinguished melodic style, 
its solid workmanship, and its virility of 
thematic material. There are incomparable 
moments of grace, as in the Scherzo; mo- 
ments of profound contemplation, as in the 
Third movement — a movement which has 
been accepted as one of the most expressive 
in all French chamber music; and of ex- 
hilaration and emotional depth as in the 
First and Fourth movements. In fine, the 
Quartet — allowing for its occasional re- 
dundancies — is one of continuous inspira- 
tion; a work replete with many novel har- 
monic devices which do much to convince us 
of Fauré’s firmly intrenched position in 
French music. We can gather, as we listen 
to this refreshing piece of music, a prophetic 
hint of what other and younger men will 
take from his harmonic scheme: men like 
Debussy, Ravel, Florent Schmitt, and many 
others. A hint, rich in harmonic possibilities, 
of which a new generation was to enlarge 
and improve upon. 
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The participants in this Quartet are all 
distinguished for their excellent musicianship 
(Robert Casadesus, for instance, will be re- 
membered as the pianist who appeared last 
season with Toscanini at Carnegie Hall), and 
the ensemble, as a whole, contributes to a 
vital and brilliant performance. It is evident 
that they understand and love Fauré’s. music, 
and strive constantly to evoke the more pro- 
found, the more graceful elements of this 
master’s art. 7 
.. Apart from the fact that this excellent re- 
cording. is something of a true collector’s 
item, it is also a work that should be heard 
frequently; and for this reason,, alone, it 
ought..to occupy a prominent place on the 
record shelf. The set includes a valuable and 
informative booklet written by Peter Hugh 
Reed, the editor of The American Music 
Lover, which should do much to stimulate a 
sympathetic intellectual reaction to the music. 


—W. K. 


* * * * 


WOLF: Italian Serenade in G Major; played 
-by` the Lener String Quartet. Columbia 
disc, No. 68554-D, price $1.50. 


HUGO WOLF, the great song-writer, in his 
“early years tried his hand at: chamber 
music. His first attempt, a string quartet on 
a motto from Goethe, showed great promise, 
but a lack of technique in instrumental writ- 
ing. More successful were his two movements 
from a string quartet which he composed in 
1887 — a Humoristisches Intermezzo and the 
now famous Italienisches Serenade. Returning 
to the Serenade in 1893-4, he made it over 
for orchestra, intending to add two other 
movements which were destined to remain 
unfinished. The composer never heard his 
work. Finally published in 1903, after his 
death, the score had again been touched up 
— this time by Max Reger. 


The first performance of the quartet ver- 
sion took place in Vienna in January, 1904. 
So great was the applause that the work had 
to be played over again — an incident which 
was repeated at the first American perform- 
ance by the Kneisel Quartet in Boston. 

The Serenade has been called a “Rondo 
on piffero melodies” — the piffero being an 
Italian street instrument, combining features 
of the oboe, the flute and the bagpipe. The 
music is full of the gaiety associated with 
sunny Italy. 

There have been a number of other record- 
ings of the work — notably the ten-inch 
Victor disc by the Budapest Quartet, and the 
orchestral version directed by Fritz Stiedry 
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for Columbia. The new recording is a typical 
Lener performance, at the same time less 
vigorous and less transparent than that of 
the Budapest players, who take the composer 
at his word — Ausserst lebhaft (as lively as 
possible). On the other hand the Lener ren- 
dition is much more spirited than that of 


Herr Stiedry. ý 
—P. M. 


PIANO 


CHOPIN: Etude in B minor, Op. 25, No. 10; 
and Preludes, Nos. 16 and 17, Opus 28; 
played by Josef Lhevinne. Victor disc, No. 
14024, 10 inch, price $1.50. 


OSEF LHEVINNE gives us on one disc 
three Chopin compositions of widely di- 
vergent styles. The reading of the B minor 
Etude, a bravura study in chromatic octaves, 
asserts his thoughtful thoroughness. He care- 
fully follows the interpretative markings in- 
dicated in the score, and the result is pure 
Chopin, unadulterated by a second person’s 
prejudiced or distorted ideas of the music. 
The furiously paced chords build up to crash- 
ing sforzandos that set the ears atingle. Then 
passion exhausts itself by its own violence. 
The questioning harmonies of the Lento sec- 
tion show not weakness, but power in abey- 
ance, even though there is an uncertainty as 
to the direction in which to proceed. The 
mood becomes more restless as strength re- 
covers, and prepares us for the onrush of the 
finale, a repetition of the rage of the opening 
section at the greatest possible fortissimo. 
Lhevinne’s strong accents and control of the 
huge blocs of tone impress, but never over- 
come, our receptive ability. We acknowledge 
the success of a sober artist in attaining the 
goal set by the composer. 

The A Flat Prelude, so often devitalized to 
conform to one famous modern editor’s pro- 
gram note of “A declaration of love; she told 
me she loved me”, is restored to its rightful 
dignity as an unaffected composition for a 
singing single note melody over a rich chor- 
dal accompaniment. For debunking the clap- 
trap accretion of pianistic . sentimentalism 
Lhevinne deserves our gratitude. 

The B Flat Minor Prelude shows this pia- 
nists ever astonishing dexterity in making 
dificult rapid finger work sound like child’s 
play. The separate notes come through indi- 
vidually with a rounded ping, and together 
form glistening cascades of sound. The awk- 
ward left-hand figure is so neatly and rhythm- 
ically manipulated that its difficulties are not 
apparent. The recording has a brilliance 
worthy of the playing. 

—A. P. D. 





A 





AN OPERATIC RECITAL: Sung by Claudio 
Muzio. BELLINI: Ah non credea (Son- 
nambula), and Casta diva (Norma) (Disc 
9105M). VERDI: Pace, pace mio Dio 
(Forza del Destino), and Addio del pas- 
sato (Traviata) (Disc 9106M). GIOR- 
DANO: La mamma morta (Andrea Che- 
nier), and PUCCINI: Mi chiamano Mimi 
(La Boheme) (Dise 9107M). BOITO: 
L’altra notte (Mefistofele), and CILEA: 
Esser Madre (L’Arlesiana) (Disc 9108M). 
Columbia set 259, price $6.00. 


QHORTLY before her death Claudia Muzio 


made a series of recordings abroad, sev- 
eral of which Columbia now appropriately 
enough releases as a memorial album that 
is destined to stand as a perpetual tribute and 
reminder of her magnificent art. This Italian- 
American soprano as a small child haunted 
the wings of the opera house and dreamed 
dreams of becoming a great prima donna. 
Audiences in Europe, North and South Amer- 
ica, for the past twenty years have heard and 
seen the embodiment of these dreams, for 
Muzio became indisputably one of the finest 
operatic artists of our time. While still very 
young she made many Edison and Pathé rec- 
ords that are unplayable on the now standard 
machines which reproduce only lateral cut 
records, and musicians have long regretted 
her absence from the rolls of present day 
recording companies. These new records. 
made while the singer was in her prime, are 
a true godsend. 


These eight arias, with the exception of the 
Esser madre é un inferno (Cilea’s L’Arlesi- 
ana), are well known high spots from stand- 
ard nineteenth century Italian operas. The 
Casta Diva from Norma, is caressingly sung 
with a fine feeling for the sustained classic 
line, and with fuller voice than Ponselle 
chose to use in her fine recording of this 
selection. A perfect Casta Diva is still a goal 
for the future, but this is probably the near- 
est approach yet to be found on records. The 
pathetic Ah non credea (Sonnambula) is 
usually sung by a more fragile voice; Muzio 
treats nothing half-heartedly. She here shows 
the real dramatic power that is inherent in 
Bellini’s score, that some unperceptive critics 
aver to find tinkly. It is to her credit that 
she gains the effect by pure singing, rather 
than exaggerated emotionalism. 


The Pace, pace, mio Dio (Forza del Des- 
tino) fares well with any adequate dramatic 
soprano, so, as a matter of course, Muzio 
could not possibly let us down. The Addio 


del Passato (Traviata) shows the singer ‘in 
one of her most celebrated parts. The way 
in which her rich speaking voice utters the 
parlando lines of the dying Violetta, fol- 
lowed by the dramaticaly significant phras-. 
ing of the aria, makes us see the heroine as 
a completely crushed human being whose 
sorrows we perforce share. Muzio spares 
neither herself nor us by softening the real- 


ism of the scene. 


The La Mamma morta (Andrea Chenier) 
and the aria from L’Arlesiana are musically 
less interesting. Both call for full voice 
against full orchestra, and in the former, 
particularly, Muzio hurls bombshells of un- 
bridled passion that build up a stinging cli- 
max that cannot fail to arouse every hearer. 


Mad scenes in opera are often so replete 
with intricacies that the interpreter must 
temporarily abandon her characterization 
and appear before us as a vocal technician 
pure and simple. L’ Altra Notte (Mefistofele) 
can be merely suave, but Muzio’s sense of 
the theatre makes it a thriller; we are terri- 
fied at the narration of the insane Marguer- 
ite. The easily executed florid passages only 
heighten the intent of the music. 


The Mi chiamano Mimi (Boheme) is sung 
with a beautiful lyric quality, but the obvious 
maturity of the style and the conscious at- 
tempts to suggest girlishness rob this Mimi 
of her natural grace. 


This album well represents the voice, the 
versatility, and the rare artistry of Claudia 
Muzio. The voice records with brilliance in 
the forte, and with a floating, astonishingly 
sweet quality in the messa di voce, in which 
the singer often employs an effective and well 
controlled vibrato. Muzio had no scruples, 
if the dramatic situation required it, to use 
coarse chest tones (as in the Andrea Chenier 
aria), and the Italian tricks of the sob in the 
voice and audible inhalations she could put 
to such good use. Never for a second, how- 
ever did the music escape her grasp: she 
took every phrase for its momentary value, 
and concentrated upon it the intensity and 
excited penetration of her temperament. In- 
stinctively she knew whether the desired ef- 
fect could be better achieved by a bold dy- 
namic contrast or by a subtle nuance. Such 
musicianship is rare in any age. It is happy 
news that Columbia has still a few more 
Muzio records for release. 


Columbia instigates a most attractive fea- 
ture with this set of records: the inclusion 


of a photograph of the artist. 
—A. P. D. 
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MOZART: Cosi fan tutte, Come scoglio; sung 
by Ina Souez, and Fra gli amplessi; sung 
by Heddle Nash, with orchestra conducted 
‘by Clarence Raybould. Columbia disc, No. 
9104-M, price $1.50. 


HE disc is a grand sop for the record 
buyers who cannot afford the expen- 
sive recording of Cosi fan tutte that was re- 
cently made for H. M.V. by artists of the 
Glyndebourne Festival. Columbia presents 
two of the principals from the Festival troupe 
in an important duet and solo. 


Fiordiligi, in her own and in her husband’s 
eyes, is a model of constancy. In the first act 
aria, Come scoglio, with self complacent and 
pompous style, she asserts the rock-like 
strength and durability of her love. But in 
the second act duet her womanly fraility is 
revealed; she simply cannot resist the ardent 
wooing and flattery of the handsome for- 
eigner, who, in reality, is her own husband in 
disguise. The way she pretends to scorn his 
advances, but little by little is yielding, makes 
a delightfully comic scene that Mozart’s 
music captures perfectly. 


The soprano, Ina Souez, is a newcomer who 
pleases by the roundness and warmth of her 
lower tones and the clarity of the upper. She 
puts us at ease, for we instantly observe her 
competence in assuming the proper precision, 
and alertness. But, like most present-day 
singers, she chooses to disregard the formerly 
traditional appogiaturas. Heddle Nash has a 
rich voice that is ideal for such music, and he 
almost achieves the neatness that can be his. 
The two singers form a rare team for the 
lyrical badinage of a Mozartean duet, and 
their playful and graceful singing combines 
happily with Clarence Raybould’s unnamed 
orchestra. The recording clearly catches the 
meticulous work. 


—A. P. D. 


* * % * 


SCHUMANN: Schoene Fremde, In der 
Fremde, Geisternaehe, and Meine Rose, 
sung by Ria Ginster, with piano accom- 


paniments by Gerald Moore. Victor disc, 
No. 14025, price $1.50. 


J it were necessary to choose for ownership 

just one of Mme. Ginster’s records, we be- 
lieve this new selection of Schumann songs 
would win our vote. We venture to say that 
after hearing them, many a person will won- 
der why such little masterpieces have es- 
caped his acquaintance until the enterprising 
Mme. Ginster brought them out of the song 
albums. 


Listening to them is like reading one of 


Jane Austen’s charming sentimental novels. | 
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We easily fall back into the mood of early 
19th century romanticism, where the heart 
was ever on the sleeve. Their unashamed con- 
fession of genteel and natural feeling seems 
very often an attitude adopted in order to 
give play to the fancy, and we delight in its 
exquisite refinements of joy and sorrow. 
These songs become an escape from the 
harsher realism of today. 


Schoene Fremde: “In a fair and distant 
land, as I sleep beneath the myrtles with the 
stars above me, what are you saying to me? 
I feel the happiness of a great and very 
present love” — the voice reaches a fine 
climax over as gorgeous and as typically a 
Schumann accompaniment as the heart could 
wish. 


In der Fremde (Op. 39, No. 1): A truly 
romantic background — “ a storm following 
me from my old home. My father and mother 
are dead, and I am all alone; no one knows 
me here. Time is speeding, and soon I shall 
fine repose beneath the murmuring loneliness 
of the wood.” The exquisiteness of the un- 
affected melody and the tender minors of 
the accompaniment paint a perfect mood pic- 
ture that will linger in the memory. 


Geisternaehe: “The spirit of my far distant 
lover comes to me as a rose-laden breath of 
spring with its blessing; my name sounds 
harp-like on its lips.” The singer is in the 
ecstasy of a trance. 


Meine Rose: “Just as I draw cool water 
from a spring to refresh my roses, parched 
by the heat of the sun, so, rose of my heart, 
would I bow at your feet and pour out my 
spirit to ease your pain and to give you 
strength to arise.” The sentiment and the sus- 
tained serenity will bring to mind Schu- 
mann’s Du bist wie eine Blume. 


Like so many great Lieder singers, Mme. 
Ginster impresses us not so much by a sensu- 
ously lovely voice as by a sensitive aware- 
ness, a delicacy of expression, and a deep 
comprehension of the composer’s intent. Her 
voice, and Gerald Moore’s equally musician- 
ly accompaniments at the piano record with 
the fidelity that is characteristic of their 
discs. 

—A. P. D. 
* % * * 

C'est a Capri, and Un Soir—Pas davantage, 
sung by Tino Rossi, with orchestra. Colum- 
bia 4130-M, price $1.00. 

HE first song is our familiar Isle of 

Capri. In the midst of a beautiful dream, 
one can experience all the eternity of love. 

“I see you against the floral background of 

Capri, and know that you are mine.” Steady 

tango tempo suitable for dancing. Predom- 





2 





inating saxophone; soprano obbligato; Mar- 
cel Carivan’s orchestra. 

Un Soir — another instance of the Parisian 
theme of Carpe diem. Tomorrow is tomor- 
row: happiness is here tonight. Tino Rossi’s 
gushing of this sentimentality is like the 
sweetness of a French sirop. Jean Jacquin’s 
orchestra follows the voice in a rhythm that 
is too free for dancing. 


—A. P. D. 


NOVELTY 


TSCHAIKOWSKY: (Arr. G. Walter): 
Tschaikowsky in Vienna, played by The 
Bohemians, direction of G. Walter. Colum- 
bia ten-inch disc, No. 251-M, price $1.00. 


HIS is a follow-up for Columbia’s re- 
cently released Gounod in Vienna. Vien- 
na, of course, means simply three-four time, 
and, as applied to Tschaikowsky, it takes in 
a number of his waltz movements as well as 
making over a few that didn’t naturally fit. 
G. Walter and The Bohemians are known in 
England for various light musical activities 
including regular broadcasts. They do this 
sort of thing very satisfactorily, and their 
work is, of course, well recorded. One method 
of amusing your friends with such records as 
this is to try them out on how many of the 
tunes they can identify. We won’t spoil the 
game by furnishing clues. 


—P. M. 
IRCC RELEASES 


Recent issues of the International Record Collec- 
tors Club Bridgeport, Conn.) contain many rare 
and unusual items. Among these is a disc in which 
the voice of Emilio DeGogorza is heard (IRCC No. 
72) at two different periods of his career—singing 
Valentine’s aria from Faust (1903) and Debussy’s 
song Voici que le Printemps (1928). Here is a 
most interesting and unparalleled collector’s item, 
upon which twenty-five years in the singing artistry 
of an eminent baritone is epitomized in a single unit. 

Then, there is a recording by Jeanne Gerville- 
Reache, whom we have long regarded as possessing 
the greatest contralto voice of the century. This 
artist is heard most effectively in an aria from 
Massé’s Paul et Virginie and also in the famous 
air Plus grande, dans son obscurité from Gounod’s 


La Reine de Saba (IRCC No. 73). 


Another disc, issued as a memorial to the singer 
Antonio Scotti, (IRCC No. 75), contains arias from 
Don Pasquale and Ballo in Maschera, which were 
made by the famous baritone in 1904 and 1905 
when his splendid voice was at its best. A recording 
made in 1913 of the Willow Song from Verdi's 
Othello (IRCC No. 71), by Aino Ackté, the cele- 
brated Finnish dramatic soprano, reveals a voice of 
great intensity, but not always emotionally ingratiat- 
ing. One suspects that the old recording apparatus 
was not too kind to her voice, but this record has 
value because it reveals her unusual technical ac- 
complishments. 





COLUMBIA FEATURES 
FOUR OUTSTANDING 
ALBUM SETS 
& 


Two Important Musical 
Compositions 
(First American Releases) 


MOZART: Violin Concerto No. 3 in G Major 
(K216); Bronislaw Huberman and The 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. Set No. 
258. 

A work, less known than The D Major and 

the A, but just as fine, which Huberman 

plays with luminous tone. 


FAURE: Piano Quartet No. | in C Major, 
Op. 15. Robert Casadesus (Piano); 
Joseph Calvert (Violin); Léon Pascal 
(Viola); and Paul Mas (Cello). Set 
No. 255. 

Here is a rare treat for chamber music 

devotees. 


A Memorial Album To A 


Great Artist 


An Operatic Recital — sung by CLAUDIA 
MUZIO, with Orchestra conducted by Cav. 
Molajoli. 
Arias from: Norma, La Sonnambula (9105D) 
La Forza Del Destino, La Traviata 
(9106M) 
La Boheme, Andrea Chènier 
(9107M) 
Mefistofele, L'Arlesiana (9108M) 


"The discs are extraordinary ... One senses 
at all times the glow of a warm per- 


sonality.” — N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 
a 


A New Recording Of A 
Universal Favorite 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 5 in C Minor, 
Op. 67. Felix Weingartner and The Lon- 
don Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Set No. 254—(68510-D — 68513-D) 
AM 254—(68514-D — 68517-D) 


“No previous disk version brings so full a 
realization of the composers’ intentions and 
it is but rarely that one hears so con- 
vincing an interpretation in the concert 


hall.” — N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
[5 
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The Record Collector’s Corner 
By JULIAN MORTON MOSES 


HE phonograph record of more than twenty 
years ago has assumed a value often far be- 
yond its original selling price. As a manifestation of 
an almost lost vocal art, it may be priceless but its 
cash value is apt to be dependent upon another 
factor, that of rarity. Yet, rarity alone is insufficient 
to create a demand unless the artist is of interest 
to collectors, And this fastidious group, though they 
are rarely musicians, are particularly susceptible to 
vocal poise and nobility of style, precisely those ac- 
complishments which were emphasized in the early 
days of the talking machine. 


In addition to this cultural value of, many old 
records, there is tremendous historical interest in 
the fact that, although more recordings of Falstaff’s 
quand’ ero paggio are still being made, none but the 
10%-inch disc which VICTOR MAUREL made for 
the Fonotipia companies back in 1904 (Fonotipia 
62016) has the advantage of a rendition coached 
by Verdi himself. But once again, it is the compara- 
tive non-existance of copies of the original issue 
' (the form in which the record was first put on 
sale, as the first edition of a book) that.contributes 
so highly to its attractiveness. | 


The American record collector is fortunate indeed 
in having so many important original recordings to 
seek for on home territory. The 1903 Columbia 
Grand Opera records, which appeared first with a 
red label and then the more familiar black and 
silver label, are considered treasures throughout the 
world. Likewise, the earliest Victor records particu- 
larly with Monarch and De Luxe labels are out- 
standing in importance. In fact, anyone wishing to 
possess an original record by EDOUARD DE 
RESKE, EMMA EAMES, GERVILLE-REACHE, 
NORDICA, SCHUMANN-HEINK and SEMBRICH 
among others will have to obtain one manufactured 
in the United States. 


This need not lead us, however, to a chauvinistic 
attitude. Many of the celebrity records on sale here 
during the first decade of phonograph discs were 
reprints of foreign recordings. Thus, the entire 
Victor Monarch series numbered 5000 and later 
91000 and including the earliest records of Caruso, 
Scotti, Plancon, etc., was of European origin. By 
1904, Columbia had also established branches abroad 
which sent to New York for re-pressing several 
items now invaluable. From Milan, for instance, 
came five duets in which figured the name of 
EVA TETRAZZINI, sister of Luisa and wife of 


the illustrious conductor, Ceofonte Campanini. Four 
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of the duets were with the tenor SANTINI as 
follows: 


La Me NLT ON Ot PORCO ae No. 10392 
Gucia, peranna G ee tc AO Sn. Ce A * 10393 
Rigoletto, e il sol dell? Onima. “ 10394 
Amico -Eritz quest POl * 10395 


and the fifth was a duet with the baritone, BAL- 
DASSARE from L’ Educante di Sorrento, No. 10328. 
All have piano accompaniment and appeared first 
on 10-inch discs having black labels with large 
lettering in silver. Unfortunately, the recording 
standards of the Columbia studios at Milan in 1904 
were not what they are today, though those of the 
Societa Fonotipia of the same city have not been 
excelled for vocal fidelity in the thirty-two years 
since then. 


Meanwhile, LUISA TETRAZZINI herself, had 
been lured before the funnel “mike” of its day. 
Five Zonophone records were obtainable here, three 
in nine inches: 

Barbiere di Siviglia, una voce poco fa... No. 10002 


PTS oe UN Ar RO RR eS A eA ees ON * 10003 
Sonnambula; cabaletlo sosieteou * 10004 
the other two in eleven inches: 

A ee |: VEEN IE. E A PON EEE * 10000 
Kigola. COTO MOTE. eaaa s * 10001 


and all were priced according to size at 75c and 
$1.25! 


The piano accompaniments are supposedly by her 
brother-in-law but the green labels do not give any 
credit to the noted name of Campanini. At any 
rate, the records need no further distinction than 
the effortless singing which Luisa Tetrazzini could 
give vent to in her prime. In this sense they are 


superior to her later Gramophone and Victor rec- 


ords, thrilling as these be. A comparison between 
two versions of the Sonnambula, ah non giunge re- 
veals a pinched tone in spots on the more recent 
recording which is totally lacking in the earlier. 
Nevertheless, the 1911 disc (Victor 88313) boasts a 
more elaborate cadenza and still outshines any other 
soprano’s rendition of this gay selection. To com- 
plete the family circle, it should be noted that 
ITALO CAMPANINI, brother of the conductor, 
died in 1896 before the phonograph was quite pre- 
pared to preserve his famous tenor voice for us. 


* * * * 


(Plans are being formulated for a convention of 
record collectors to take place in a New York 
hotel late in July. Residents of the metropolitan 
area and those who expect to be here at that time 
may secure further information by writing the 
Editor, American Music Lover, 12 East 22nd Street, 
New York.) 
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In the Popular Vein 


By VAN 


BALLROOM DANCE 


AAAA—When Pm With You, and But Definitely, 
both from Poor Little Rich Girl. Ray Noble and 
his Orchestra. Victor 25336. 


It is a distinctly pleasurable experience to be able 
to welcome Noble back into the fold after months 
of inactivity broken occasionally by highly trivial 
releases. Here, at last, we have a taste of the old— 
and what we prefer to believe is the real—Noble. 
It’s true that he has a couple of Grade A Gordon- 
Revel tunes to sink his teeth into, and that always 
helps, while both arrangements are almost too 
reminiscent of certain of his more successful Eng- 
lish discs. The important thing is that Ray can 
once more make you hang on every measure of 
his simple yet surpassingly effective work. 


X 3% tk 


AAAA—These Foolish Things, and Take My Heart. 
Nat Brandwynne and his Stork Club Orchestra. 
Brunswick 7676. 


Nat Brandwynne is a virtually new name on the 
record lists but apparently one to be conjured with, 
judging by this and other recent discs bearing his 
name. An excellent pianist, his work bears a certain 
resemblance to that of Duchin, but is really very 
much better than the gilded Eddie’s, having infinitely 
more style and finesse. These Foolish Things, a new 
English tune that is already being played to death 
on the air, provides him with an admirable vehicle 
for his sort of work, alihough, quite surprisingly, he 
plays it in double time, making a very quick fox- 
trot out of what is normally a very slow one. 


x * k $ 


AAA—Stars In My Eyes, and Madly In Love, both 


from: The King Steps Out. Ruby Newman and 


his Orchestra. Victor 25337. 


One of the most curious of all contemporary artis- 
tic phenomena is Fritz Kreisler at once a matchless 
interpreter of Beethoven and Brahms, and a writer 
of popular songs. Kreisler’s “popular songs”, to be 
sure, are on an incomparably higher level than the 
vast majority of musical bilge that nominally comes 
under this heading, but popular songs they are, 
nevertheless. The current Grace Moore vehicle, if it 
did nothing else than revive a few of his older 
favorites, would be supremely worth while. But, in 


‘addition, it introduces a pair of sparkling new 


waltzes, both in the authentic Kreisler idiom and 
both dextrously handled by Maestro Newman, pres- 
ently officiating at the Rainbow Grill. 


* * * $ 


AAA—Tonight’s the Night, and It’s High Time I 
Got the Lowdown On You, both from New Faces 
of 1936. Orville Knapp and his Orchestra. Bruns- 
wick 7671. 


3 


That revue that’s not only amateurish but proud 
of it, New Faces of 1936, contributes these two dit- 
ties to the gayety of the season and though they'll 
not cause Messrs. Berlin or Porter to give up song- 
writing, they are creditable efforts. In fact, the 
latter is by a couple of thoroughly professional tune- 
smiths, Edward Heyman and Joseph Meyer. That 
band leader that New York could not quite decide 
whether it liked or not, Orville Knapp, does his 
usual subtly suave and intriguing job on them. 


K * * Ba 


AAA—This'll Make You Whistle, and May All Your 
Troubles Be Little Ones. Jack Hylton and his 
Orchestra. Victor 25330. 


It is seldom that competent American songwriters 
go to England without being quite successful there, 
but few have had the really resounding success of 
that trio of Yankee writers, Messrs. Sigler, Goodhart 
and Hoffman. With several complete picture scores 
and a flock of individual song hits to their credit, 
they have been eminently adept at tickling the Eng- 
lish palate, and these two are typical examples of 
their work. It’s difficult to believe that these could 
possibly have been written by any but English writ- 
ers, so thoroughly and indefinably “British” are 
they. Hylton, of course, is right at home with them 
and the disc as a whole should meet with fairly 
general approval. 


HOT JAZZ 


AAAA—Too Good to be True, and Mary Had a 
Little Lamb. Teddy Wilson and his Orchestra. 
Brunswick 7673. 


These are highly stylized performances, with amaz- 
ing tenor and piano solos for connoisseurs of “le 
swing’. Wilson and Leon “Chew” Berry are top- 
notch executants on their chosen instruments and 
both possess an astonishing sense of what is original 
and effective. Wilson, in particular, seems to have 
turned in his best work in months on this disc, 
and the result is one of the best recordings yet 
from this combination. 


x * * $ 


()AAAA—Oh Lady Be Good, and China Boy. Benny 


Goodman Trio. Victor 25333. 


More material for the lads who take their swing 
seriously. And if this doesn’t send them, I don’t 
know what will. China Boy has, without doubt, 
the most phenomenal clarinet playing ever to be put 
on wax, either by Goodman or anyone else. There 
is practically nothing one can say about it. except 
that it is, from the standpoint of conception and 
technique, as perfect and as exciting as anything of 
its kind could possibly be. Wilson and Krupa 
render yeoman assistance but the lion’s share of the 
honors go to Goodman for his really incredible 
clarineting. 

(Continued on Page 95) 
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Swing Music Notes 


By ENZO ARCHETTI 


Last month we scooped all the music magazines 
by being the first to report the first Swing Music 
Concert held at the Imperial Theatre. This month 
we scoop again with an announcement which should 
send every genuine swing enthusiast. Early this fall, 
probably in September, Victor is planning. to issue 
an:album of Bix Beiderbecks records—six in all. The 
titles are: When, From Monday On, Lonely Melody, 
Mississippi Mud, You Took Advantage of Me, Sugar, 
Louisiana, San, Barnacle Bill, and Deep Down South. 
The sixth record has not yet been decided upon but 
it may be a disc of Bix tunes played by a band of 
musicians who knew Bix or had played with him. 
The exciting part of this news is that these records 
will not be mere re-issues. In as many instances as 
possible Victor will press for this album only from 
masters which have not been used before. In other 
words, you may already have Bix recordings of these 
works but not the recordings Victor plans to issue. 
They will be absolutly new. 


Victor is to be congratulated for this move. Lately, 
all the major recording companies of America have 
recognized the importance of swing and they have 
issued many excellent discs. Victor has done its part 
wéll. Swing enthusiasts will long be grateful for the 
excellent Goodman Trio, Benny Goodman, Fletcher 
Henderson, and Fats Waller records. And Victor has 
now earned the undying gratitude of all by planning 
this Bix Album. It will be the first time an American 
recording Company has devoted an album to swing 
music. 


Some of the credit for this Bix Album is due 
Milton Gabler, of the Commodore Swing Music Shop 
of New York, who has cooperated with Vitcor in 
planning it. All swing fans please note—and give 


Milt a big hand! 


On May 8 Duke Ellington and his Orchestra 
opened at the Congress Hotel in Chicago. This was 
the first hotel spot Duke has had in years. It gave 
him and his men the much needed rest from the 
almost continual touring, one night stands, and pic- 
ture work they have been undergoing for the last 
few years. The improvement in their work was 
almost instantaneous. Those who had any doubts at 
all of Ellington’s genius had but to listen to the 
broadcasts from Chicago several times a week. 


Duke’s success at the Congress was tremendous. 
He is probably the only one who could have followed 
Benny Goodman in that spot and maintained the 
high standard of swing set by Benny. At the sugges- 
tion of the Chicago Rhythm Club a new feature was 
created at the Congress. Three nights a week, for 
a half hour each night, Duke gave concerts which 
were called “Concert Nights in the Urban: Room.” 
The first program was broadcast and during its 
course Eugene Stinson, critic of the Chicago Daily 
News, presented Duke with a gold and ivory baton 
as a tribute from the Chicago Rhythm Club. Both 
Mr. Stinson and Mr. Ascraft, of the Club, spoke 
their appreciation of Duke as an outstanding Ameri- 
can composer. 


Duke and his Orchestra have now closed at the 
Congress and they are in Nw York enjoying a vaca- 
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tion. That is, Duke and a few of his men are in 
New York. The others are scattered far and wide, 
to Maine and other places, enjoying the vacations 
they like best. All of which has Duke a little wor- 
ried. With a recording date with Brunswick on the 
calendar he is wondering how he can round up his 
men on time. 


Following that, Duke is scheduled to appear at 
Loew’s: State Theatre in New York and for a short 
stand at Palisades Amusement Park in New Jersey. 


Two dont’s about Duke: Don’t fail to read Helen 
Oakley’s excellent tribute in the June issue of “Down 
Beat” and don’t miss the Ellington recording of 
Clarinet Lament and Echoes of Harlem on Brunswick 
7650. 


On June 13, at 8:00 P.M. over Station WABC, a 
new and better swing program went on the air. The 
program is in the capable hands of Paul Douglass 
as announcer and commentator, and Bunny Berigan 
with his band augmented by CBS staff musicians. 
The plan is to air the best swing by the musicians 
who understand it and who have always been its pro- 
phets. Therefore, guest artists are invited to sit in. 
On June 13 it was Red Norvo and the program was 
a great success. On June 20 the guests were Red 
Nichols and his Five Pennies and again the program 
clicked. On June 27 the time was given to the 
Democratic Convention but for the first Saturday in 
July more good swing and more good swing artists 
are promised. The U.H.C.A. has been invited to 
cooperate. i 


This is definitely a program—the only one of its 
kind on the air at present—to be encouraged. Every 
good swing enthusiast should drop WABC, Paul 
Douglass, or Bunny Berigan a note of appreciation. 


M. Witmark and Sons have announced that the 
English translation of Hugues Panassié’s Jazz Hot is 
now ready. The English version is called Hot Jazz. 
It has been especially revised by M. Panassié and 
some material has been added. The price is $5.00. 


From England comes the news that newly revived 
Vocalion records (devoted to swing music only) is 
prospering. In addition to repressing American re- 
cordings under that lable, the Company has also 
signed up Bennie Carter and his new orchestra. Eight 
titles have been recorded. Nightfall, Swingin at 
Maida Vale, These Foolish Things, and Big Ben 
Blus were recorded with a twelve piece band: E. O. 
Pogson, Andy McDevitt, and Buddy Featherstonaugh, 
reeds, Max Goldberg, Tommy McQuater, and Dun- 
can Whyte, trumpets, Ted Heath, Bill Mulraney, 
trombones; Pat Dood, piano; George Elliot, guitar; 
Al Burke, bass; and Ronnie Gubertini, drums; plus 
Bennie Carter. I’ve Got Two Lips, Just a Mood, 
Swingin’ the Blues, and When Day is Done were 
recorded with an eight piece outfit consisting of 
McDevitt, Featherstonaugh, McQuater, Whyte, Dodd, 
Elliot, Burke, and Gubertini, plus Bennie. Bennie 











plays sax in Nightfall only. In Foolish Things he is 
featured on alto, trumpet, and clarinet. In Big Ben 
Blues he sings. It is reported that a record was also 
made with Bennie taking a piano solo. The record 
will not be released. 


The other records issued on Vocalion are all Amer- 
ican repressings. Taft Jordan and his Mob (with 
Teddy Wilson) play Jf the Moon Turns Green and 
Night Wind on Record No. 1. On No. 2, Luis Rus- 
sell and His Orchestra swing Ghost of the Freaks 
and Hokus Pokus. On No. 3 the honors are divided. 
Benny Goodman’s Modernists play Solitude and the 
Harlem Hot Shots play March Winds and April 
Showers. On No. 4 and 5 Bennie Carter and His 
Orchestra swing Nightfall, Swingin’ at Maida Vale, 
These Foolish Things, and Swingin’ the Blues. (The 
other Bennie Carter recordings have not yet been 
officially releasd). On No. 6 the sides are again 
shared. Joe Haymes and his Orchestra play Christo- 
pher Columbus and the Blue Rhythm Band play 
Harlem After Midnight. 


The latest recording news is that the Casa Loma 
outfit has made twelve hot standards for Decca: 
Jimmy McPartland has recorded some examples of 
Dixieland Style in Chicago, also for Decea: Fats 
Waller has waxed six standards for Victor, with very 
little singing (Do I hear cheers?) ; and Meade Lux 
Lewis has recorded Yancy’s Special as a piano solo 
and Celeste Blues as a celeste (of all instruments! ) 
solo on Decca 819. 


ae Ee a Se a SE ee ee 
(Continued from Page 93) 


AAAA—Remember, and Walk, Jennie Walk. Benny 
Goodman and his Orchestra. Victor 25329. 


Another Goodman “ace”, this time with the coup- 
ling of one more Irving Berlin standard in swing 
arrangement, and an entirely new number. It be- 
comes as monotonous for us as it must be for our 
readers (if any) to note, month after month, Good- 
man’s invariable supremacy in this department, but 
it is quite unavoidable. There are at least a few 
bands that are following Goodman in fairly hot pur- 
suit, but he is still several lengths ahead of the 
rest of the field and will very likely continue to be 
so for some time to come. Both sides here pack a 
wallop like dynamite and can be taken on faith by 
Goodman disciples. 

x * x x 


AAA—Big Chief de Sota, and It’s a Sin to Tell a 
Lie. “Fats” Waller and his Rhythm. Victor 
25342, 


Aside from the fact that de Sota appears to rhyme 
with Dakota and Minnesota, I haven’t the faintest 
notion of what this one is all about—and neither, I 
suspect, has “Fats”. But that doesn’t prevent him 
from doing a hilarious piece of work on it and what 
he does to that abysmal bit of sentimental garbage, 
It’s a Sin to Tell a Lie, is delicious and devastating. 
Louder and funnier than ever, “Fats” well deserves 
his commercial success on discs, which is, I under- 
stand, prodigious. 

x “ $ x 


AA—Red Rhythm, and St. Louis Wiggle Rhythm. 
Mills Blue Rhythm Band. Columbia 3135-D. 


Very loud and very fast in the accepted “sine” 
style, without much distinction but with plenty of 
verve, these will please those who only demand of a 
colored band that it kick up a devil of a row without 
very much rhyme or reason. Definitely good per- 
formances of their sort, they are inevitably put in 
the shade by the really inspired efforts of their 
more brilliant competitors. 


RADIO NOTES and REVIEWS 


A new series of chamber music programs has been 
inaugurated by the Kreiner String Quartet on Sun- 
days from 2:00 to 2:30 P.M., EDST, over the WABC- 
Columbia network. A feature of these programs has 
been the inclusion of folk song arrangements for 
string quartets among which to date has been heard 
Cherry: Ripe, Drink To Me Only With Thine Eyes 
and Turkey in the Straw. 


% * * * 


It is unfortunate that the NBC Music Guild Pro- 
grams are not made up farther in advance. We 
would certainly like to inform our readers of what 
programs they might expect through the month, ‘but 
the following is the only information available :at 
the time of going to press: a 


July 6—J1 Tramonto, (string quartet), based on a 


_ poem of Shelley, by Respighi; and Haydn’s Quar‘et 


in D minor, Opus 24. Both to be played by the 
NBC String Quartet. This program is the one ¢an- 
celled on June 24th on account of the Democratic 
National Convention. ! 


July 15—Old Harp Singers, presenting Southern 
folk songs and white spirituals. 


Consult daily papers for other programs. 


The Philadelphia Orchestra, under the direction of 
Alexander Smallens, began their new series of sum- 
mer programs from Robin Hood Dell, Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia, over the WABC-Columbia_net- 
work on Sunday, June 28th. Mr. Smallens brilliant 
performance of Rimsky-Korsakow’s Scheherazade 
and Stravinsky's Fire Bird Suite were features of his 
first concert. 


A novel procedure for filling up the intermission 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra concerts this summer 
was inaugurated during the first broadcast. Inter- 
views “al fresco” with members of the audience were 
given. Instead of the usual critical comment or 
discussion concerning the music presented on. the 
program, the radio commentator this year will have 
informal chats with members of the audience. and 
the orchestra. Whether this sort of thing is enjoyed 
or appreciated by the majority of listeners is ques- 
tionable. We would like to know readers opinions 
regarding same. Personally, we find this sort of thing 
deadly dull. : 


The reason for all this, we are informed, is the 
fact that Philadelphia being an important musical 
center of the country, the folks thereabouts are going 
to be given an opportunity to tell whether they pre- 
fer music indoors or outdoors, whether they are musi- 
cal or simply enjoy music as laymen, and what type 
of symphonic music they prefer, etc. It all sounds 
very dull, after all John Jones’s opinion in the 
audience is not necessarily going to be of interest to 
John Jones listening in on the air. 


% * * + 


The first of a series of concerts by the Portland 
(Oregon) Symphony Orchestra, under the direction 
of Basil Cameron, widely known as the director of 
the Seattle Symphony Orchestra during the Winter, 
took place over a nationwide WABC-Columbia net- 
work on Thursday, June 25th, from 8 to 9 P.M., 
EDST. These concerts feature mostly light fare. 


* % * * 


The concerts of the Boston ‘Pops’ Orchestra, heard 
on Saturday nights over the NBC-WJZ network, 
from 8:30 to 9:30 P.M., EDST, are by no means 
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uniformly put together. Most of these conceris fea- 
ture light weight material, but one or two have 
featured some unusual items and afforded Mr. Fied- 
ler, the conductor, an opportunity to display his ster- 
ling musical abilities in a more striking manner. 
His performance—several weeks back—of Mendels- 
sohn’s Scherzo from the Octet, Opus 20, in the 
orchestral arrangement of the composer, sustained 
Sir Donald Tovey’s statement that this is unquestion- 
ably one of the greatest contributions to that form 
ever written. We have recommended that Mr. Fied- 
ler make a recording of this work. 


Also the performance of MacDowell’s Second 
Piano Concerto, as performed by Mr. Sanroma and 
Mr. Fiedler on the night of June 20th, is a case in 
point. Both Mr. Sanroma and Mr. Fiedler distin- 
guished themselves in an unforgettable manner in this 
event. We also have recommended this work for 
a recording. 

i * * x * * 


Clyde Barrie, Negro baritone, heard over the 
WABC-Columbia network Thursdays at 5:30 P.M., 
EDST, usually offers a well contrasted program. We 
recommend this program to our readers. 


* * * * 


E. Robert Schmitz, the eminent French pianist, 
who is broadcasting a half hour program weekly over 
the WABC-Columbia network on Wednesdays, 4:00 
to 4:30 P.M., EDST, discusses interesting character- 
istics of the composers whose compositions he per- 
forms. In a recent broadcast, he presented some 
interesting highlighis on the “remarkable exchange 
of artistic impressions and ideas” that have occured 
hetween French and Spanish composers. He quotes 
Manuel de Falla, the Spaniard, as saying that Span- 
ish composers look to Debussy and Ravel as their 
masters for the “colors and moods of Spain are 
often more vivid and impressive to travellers from 
the outside of Spain than to those within.” 


Mr. Schmitz is giving some very interesting pro- 
grams, which we feel should be broadcast at a later 
time so that a greater number of people might enjoy 
them. 

x 3k $ sik zk % 

“Everybody’s Music” Hour, which Howard Barlow 
directs over the WABC-Columbia network on Sun- 
days from 3:00 to 4:00 P.M., EDST, has been featur- 
ing operatic programs of late. These broadcasts are 
very uneven in quality, and have not been on a con- 
sistently high level with those previously heard in 
which Mr. Barlow has officiated. A recent broadcast 
of excerpts from Wagner's Die Meistersinger, for 
example, lacked authority. The interviews during 
these broadcasts, conducted by Mr. Neely, are unde- 
niably informal, and may be regarded as striking 
features by some, but to us they are a distinct bore. 

* % $ $ z * 


Frank Black and the NBC String Symphony still 
continue to provide one of the best concerts of the 
week on Tuesday evenings over an NBC-WJZ net- 
work from 9:30 to 10:30 P.M. The consistently high 
level of these broadcasts is a large point in their 
popularity and appeal. We have only one complaint, 
made in favor of our readers, and that is that we 
cannot announce the full programs for the coming 
month. Three of these for July are to contain the 
following: 

July 7—Bossi: Intermezzo Goldoniani 

Tschaikowsky (Arr. Black): Theme and 
Variations for Piano, Opus 19 
| Graener: Sinfonietta, Opus 27 
‘July 14—Program to be built around Dvorak’s 
Serenade for Strings. 
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July 21—Program to be built around Josef Bloch’s 
Suite for Strings, Opus 6. (This is a very 
interesting and worthwhile composition, 
which we believe would be welcome in 
in a recording.) 

* * K * x $ 

Radio City Music Hall Programs will present 
operatic selections on Sunday, July 5ih, under the 
direction of Maurice Baron, light operatic selections 
on July 12th, under the direction of Mischa Violin, 
and a program of mixed symphonic selections on 

July 19th, under the direction of Rex Dunn. These 

programs are more or less of a hodge podge, but 

undoubtedly fill in the middle of the day for a great 
many people. 
3 : st : 

Ann Wickes Reed, wife of the editor of The Amer- 
ican Music Lover, will be heard in an informal 
recital of songs over the NBC-WJZ- network on 

Thursday, July 16th, from 7:45 to 8:00 P.M., EDST. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The American Music Lover, 
Mr. Peter Hugh Reed, 

12 East 22nd Street, 

New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Reed: 

Your editorial in the June issue, on the “Society” 
plan, was straight to the point and so logically 
presented that it is inconceivable to think the re- 
corders can any longer ignore the insistent demand 
of so many music lovers to have these records 
made available on the same basis as regular re- 
leases. The issue of the Sibelius Violin Concerto 
and the impending release of the two tone poems 
making up the remainder of this Society set are, I 
hope, the first signs of a change in policy. Not only 
would the recorders do a great service in releasing 
all the back issues, but they stand to reap a har- 
vest in the matter of financial returns. 

Because most European recordings have sooner 
or later found their way into the domestic lists, 
I have never felt impelled to make written request 
for inclusion of any particular items, but it would 
be interesting to know why certain outstanding sets 
are still awaiting release here after a considerable 
period. First in importance is the Brahms Piano 
Quartet in A, Op. 26, played by Serkin and members 
of the Busch Quartet. Recorded over three years 
ago, simultaneously with its companion work, Op. 25, 
it has never been added to the Victor lists, though 
there appear to be no flaws in the set which should 
account for such a fact. Is it not time Victor did 
something about it? 

I have also in mind the harpsichord concertos of 
Haydn and J. C. Bach, recorded several years ago 
by French H. M. V. These are gems and should 
be more easily available to American music lovers. 
Also, the same company’s recording of Bach’s 
Peasant Cantata, the Bach-Vivaldi Concerto for four 
pianos and orchestra, as well as Mozart’s Flute Con- 
certo in D, all capitally done. Vivaldi’s Concerto 
Grosso, by the La Scala Orchestra, should have been 
released here years ago. We still are awaiting the 
Pro Arte Quartets version of the Ravel Quartet, 
matchless in performance and recording. The com- 
plete Victor catalogue of over a year ago listed 
Album M-235, Bach’s Violin Sonata in E, No. 3, 
played by Busch and Serkin. Where is it? Most 
of Elgars major works have been done by English 
H. M. V. Some part of it should be given us, par- 
ticularly the First Symphony, promised some years 
ago. Sincerely yours, 

EMIL V. BENEDICT. 
New York, N. Y. June 11, 1936. 
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Our Radio Dial 


Time Indicated is Eastern Daylight Saving Time 


SUNDAY— 
8:00 AM—Melody Hour (NBC-WEAF) 
(NBC-WEAF) 


11:30 AM—Samovar Serenade; Balalaika Orch. 
12:00 AM—Salt Lake City Choir and Organ 
(CBS-WABC) 
12:30 PM—Radio City Music Hall (NBC-WJZ) 
2:00 PM—The Magic Key of RCA (NBC-WJZ) 
2:00 PM—Kreiner String Quartet (CBS-WABC) 
3:00 PM—Everybody’s Music — Howard Bar- 
low (CBS-WABC) 

4:30 PM—Heifetz Russian Singers 
(CBS-WABC) 

7:30 PM—Fireside Recitals (NBC-WEAF) 

8:00 PM—Bowe’s Amateur Hour (NBC-WEAF) 

8:00 PM—The Art of Song (BBS-WOR) 

8:30 PM—Philadelphia Orch. Summer Concerts 
(CBS-WABC) 

9:00 PM—Manhattan Merry-Go-Round 
(NBC- WEAF) 

9:30 PM—American Album of Familiar Music 
(NBC-WEAF) 

9:45 PM—Paul Whiteman’s Musical Varieties 
(NBC-WJZ) 

10:30 PM—Community Singing (CBS-WABC) 


MONDAY— 


2:30 PM—NBC Music Guild (NBC-WJZ) 
2:30 PM—Waltz Favorites (NBC-WEAF) 
4:15 PM—Concert Miniatures (CBS-WABC) 
6:05 PM—U. S. Army Band (NBC-WJZ) 
8:30 PM—Daly’s Orch. with Margaret Speaks 
(NBC-WEAF 
9:00 PM—Sinclair Minstrels (NBC-WJZ) 
9:00 PM—Lux Radio Theatre (CBS-WABC) 
9:30 PM—Goldman Band Concert (NBC-WJZ) 
9:30 PM—Eddy Brown — Alfred Wallenstein 
(BBS-WOR) 


TUESDAY— 


1:45 PM—NBC Music Guild (NBC-WEAF) 
4:30 PM—Columbia Chamber Orchestra 
(CBS-WABC) 
8:00 PM—Alfred Wallenstein’s Sinfonietta 
WOR 


9:00 PM—Ben Bernie (NBC-WJZ) 

9:30 PM—Ed Wynn & Co. (NBC-WEAF) 

9:30 PM—Camel Caravan — Benny Goodman, 
etc. (CBS-WABC) 

10:00 PM—NBC String Symphony — Frank 
Black (NBC-WJZ) 

10:45 PM—Williard Robinson — Deep River 
Orchestra (CBS-WABC) 


WEDNESDAY— 


2:00 PM—NBC Music Guild (NBC-WEAF) 

4:00 PM—E. Robert Schmitz, pianist 
(CBS-WABC) 

8:00 PM—Cavalcade of America (CBS-WABC) 

8:30 PM—Burns and Allen (CBS-WABC) 

9:00 PM—Kostelanetz Orchestra with Soloists 
(CBS-WABC) 


WEDNESDAY— 


9:00 PM—Chicago Symphony Orch. (NBC-WJZ) 

9:30 PM—Come On Let’s Sing (CBS-WABC) 

10:00 PM—Your Hit Parade and Sweepstakes 
(NBC-WEAF-WJZ) 

10:00 PM—Symphonic Strings (BBS-WOR) 


THURSDAY— 


10:05 AM—Alden Edkins, bass (NBC-WEAF) 

2:30 PM—NBC Music Guild (NBC-WJZ) 

3:15 PM—Wright and Howells, piano duo 
(CBS-WABC) 

5:15 PM—Clyde Barrie, baritone (CBS-WABC) 

6:05 PM—James Wilkinson, baritone 
(NBC-WJZ) 

7:45 PM—Music Is My Hobby (NBC-WJZ) 

8:00 PM—Rudy Vallee and Guest Artists 
(NBC-WEAF) 

8:00 PM—Portland Sym. Orch. (CBS-WABC) 

8:30 PM—Little Symphony Orchestra with 
Philip James (BBS-WOR) 

8:30 PM—Stadium Sym. Concert (BBS-WOR) 

9:00 PM—Maxwell House Show Boat 
(NBC-WEAF) 

10:00 PM—Kraft Music Hall — Bing Crosby, 
Jimmy Dorsey, etc. (NBC-WEAF) 

12:00 PM—Benny Goodman’s Dance Orchestra 
(CBS-WABC) 


FRIDAY— 


4:30 PM—U. S. Army Band (CBS-WABC) 


5:30 PM—tTerri La Franconi, tenor 
(NBC- WEAF) 


8:00 PM—Cities Service Concert (NBC-WEAF) 

8:30 PM—Broadway Varieties (CBS-WABC) 

9:00 PM—Hollywood Hotel (CBS-WABC) 

9:15 PM—Cesaro Sodero Directs (BBS-WOR) 

10:00 PM—Kostelanetz Orch. with Soloists 
CBS-WABC) 


10:30 PM—Marion Talley — Koestner’s Orch. 
(NBC-WEAF) 

10:30 PM—Vivian Della Chiesa, soprano 
(NBC-WJZ) 


SATURDAY— 


11:30 AM—Beethoven Sonata Series 
(CBS-WABC) 


12:00 AM—Concert Miniature (NBC-WEAF) 
2:45 PM—Clyde Barrie baritone (CBS-WABC) 
8:30 PM—Stadium Sym. Concert (BBS-WOR) 


9:00 PM—Bruna Castagna, contralto 
(CBS-WABC) 


9:30 PM—tThe Shell Chateau (NBC-WEAF) 
9:30 PM—National Barn Dance (NBC-WEAF) 
9:30 PM—Salon Moderne (CBS-WABC) 
10:00 PM—Hit Parade (CBS-WABC) 
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Edited by Compton Mackenzie 
and Christopher Stone 


—An independent magazine devoted to 
the interest of the gramophone user. 


—reviews month by month every record 
issued by the British companies. 


—contains literary contributions, biogra- 
phies, translations and technical articles. 


Annual Subscription $3.50 
Write for specimen copy 


10a, Soho Square, London W. |, 
England 





“Hear yourself as others hear you” 


from a 
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EARLY 
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AN EVENING OF CHAMBER 
MUSIC 
By Henry R. Hubbard 
B 


SIR HENRY WOOD AND THE 
LONDON “PROMS” 
By Neville d'Esterre 


MATTHEW LOCKE 
By William Kozlenko 


THE OPERA ROSSINI 
NEVER WROTE 


By Francesco Barberio 


THE BRITISH MUSICIAN 
and Musical News 


53, Barclay Road, Warley Woods, 
Birmingham, England 


Write for a specimen copy 


Annual Subscription: 7/6 ($1.80) 


"Sidney Grew, editor of the British Musi- 
cian, is one of the wisest writers on musical 
matters in the British Empire. His criticisms 
are always helpful. His love for music ... 
makes him a crusader — and we need 
crusaders today.” 


—Musical Canada 


"I like the sincerity of the British Musician, 
its affectionate handling of real music, — 
its composers and exponents. And how IT 
loves the great masters!" 


—C. E. Henning 
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